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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


We ask 


FROM MR. LINDEMAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As chairman of the Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, I wish to voice my ap- 
proval of the recent Statement of Civil 
and Religious Liberties which appeared on 
the cover page of The Register of January 
23, and the article by Granville Hicks 
in The Register of January 30. Both of 
these articles presented excellent points 
of view concerning the problem of freedom, 
and those of us who are engaged in the cur- 
rent struggle against the sinister forces 
which aim at the destruction of liberties 
were cheered by your journal’s stand. At 
a recent meeting of our committee in New 
York I was instructed to express to you our 
respect and gratitude. 

E. C. Lindeman. 
New York, N. Y. 


3 * 


MOTIVES AND PERSONALITIES 


The following letter illustrates exactly the 
point raised by the editor of The Christian 
Register in his protest against publishing the 
letter of Dr. Cornish io Dr. Eliot, chairman of 
the Appraisal Commission, which appeared 
in the issue of The Register of January 28. 
It was then foreseen that the publication of 
this correspondence would inevitably result 
in the discussion of motives and personalities 
which can be dissociated from the principles 
involved in religion as little as in secular 
affairs. Dr. Cornish’s letter was published 
over the protest of the Commission of 
Appraisal and of the editors of The 
Register. 

The injection of the controversial spirit 
into the pages of The Christian Register by 
Dr. Cornish was the violation of the very 
principles and spirit for which Mr. Bryant 
pleads and which called forth both the iele- 
gram of Dr. Eliot and the editorial of Mr. 
Pennington, who are in substantial agree- 
ment with Mr. Bryant both in principle and 
spirit. 

The Editor. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
After reading the telegram of the chair- 
man of the Appraisal Commission, pub- 
lished in The Register of January 25, and 
the editorial by Reverend Leslie T. Pen- 
nington, in your last issue, I am moved to 
ask whether the campaign which the Ap- 
praisal Commission and its friends are 
putting on, necessitates attacks on the 
motives and integrity of officials of the 
American Unitarian Association, such as 
are contained therein. Personalities are 
all too common in political campaigns, but 
I suggest that they are out of place in con- 


nection with the consideration of the Re- 
port, and particularly unfortunate coming 
from the source which they do. Matters 
pertaining to the Report should be dis- 
cussed in a Christian and friendly spirit, 
and, I agree, the best gotten out of it for 
the Association. 

In the interest of the Association and 
of the Commission itself, I hope that im- 


putation of unworthy motives and personal - 
attacks will cease, both in the editorial — 


columns of The Register and elsewhere. 
Lincoln Bryant. 
Milton, Mass. 


* * 


WHAT WILL APPEAL TO LAYMEN 


This letter was signed by twenty-one 
laymen and Jaywomen who are residents 
of Winter Park. The letter was read at a 
meeting of the Laymen’s League in Or- 
lando, Fla., and received the unanimous 
endorsement of the twenty-six members 
present. Of these forty-seven individuals, 
only two are subscribers to The Register. 
The letter seems to us, however, to be an 
important communication, and this ex- 
pression of Opinion and the following 
letters are treated editorially in this issue 
of The Register. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Since The Christian Register has asked 
for suggestions for improving that paper, 
I write in behalf of more than twenty Uni- 
tarian laymen who at two meetings have 
discussed five recent issues and have made 
suggestions in regard to ways in which The 
Register might be improved, both in order 
better to serve Unitarian laymen and to in- 
crease its circulation. 

Those present at the meetings were 
unanimous in feeling that entirely too much 
attention is given in The Register to political 
and economic questions, and too little to 
the subject of personal religion. 

We are not trying to tell your board of 
directors what should be the purpose of 
your paper. We are only suggesting what, 
in our opinion, will appeal to more laymen 
and will, therefore, bring you larger circu- 
lation. In the five copies of The Register 
which have recently been received there 
are articles on the Security of the Investor, 
on the Cuban Situation, on Ethiopia, on 
the Supreme Court and the Constitution, 
and on Communism, yet in those same 
five numbers there is only one sermon. 
That, indeed, is a most excellent sermon by 
Dr. George R. Dodson, but why only one 
sermon in five numbers if you wish to ap- 
peal to the laymen? By omitting the 
political and economic subjects you would 
obtain much space for what the layman 
needs: suggestions for improving religious 
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life and activities, discussion from the 
liberal point of view of religious experi- 
ence, and of the fundamental truths of re- 
ligion, scholarly interpretation of the 
Bible with reference to the teachings and 
the life of Christ, and many other subjects 
which might be made helpful today. 

Your paper also has an opportunity to 
perform a useful service in pointing out 
to Jaymen really important books on lib- 
eral religion which they might well read. 
In other words, your department of book 
reviews might be made more useful to lay- 
men. That religious experience may be 
treated helpfully by a liberal writer is ap- 
parent in William James’s ‘Varieties of 
Religious Experience.” 

Since most Unitarians believe in the 
leadership of Jesus, it seems to us that more 
attention might well be paid by your paper 
to the ethical teachings of Jesus and to 
the example he set. We suggest, also, 
that another line of activity for your paper 
would be for you to include an occasional 
interpretation of a passage in the Bible. 
In your discussion of religious life, of re- 
ligious experience, of fundamental truths 
of religion, of book reviews, of comment on 
the Bible, we do not suggest that you 
treat it in an old-fashioned, evangelical 
way, but in a scholarly manner by men 
who are familiar with modern historical 
and literary study of the Bible. 

We agree with what Mrs. Margaret 
Buckingham Gulick says in your issue of 
January 30: “Anything which enters the 
realm of economic and social reconstruc- 
tion is better left to specialists in these 
fields, and, moreover, to specialists outside 
the church. . . . When the church has 
concentrated upon the development of the 
individual it has best served society.” 
We disagree with Mrs. Gulick in that most 
of us are theistic Unitarians, but consider 
that her statement as given above is ex- 
cellent. 

This letter is not intended to be a criti- 
cism of the political and economic opinions 
expressed in The Register; it is rather an 
attempt to give you constructive sugges- 
tions concerning what liberal laymen wish 
in a religious paper. We believe in liberal 
religion and wish The Christian Register 
a true success. 

George B. Zug. 

Winter Park, Fla. 


* of 


THE PEOPLE’S SUPREME COURT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In your issue of February 18 there ap- 
pears an article by Larry S. Davidow, in 
which he suggests a device by which Con- 
gress might enable itself to pass unconsti- 
tutional statutes, without any possibility 
of their being invalidated by decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

This article is, under present conditions, 
a political article, and as such, it appears 


to me, has no place in The Register. It 


does not seem quite fair to ask us to sub- 
(Continued on page 170) 
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The Church Calls for the Allegiance of Men 


A Sermon 
Bradford E. Gale 


PSH ERE are in the life of this world two forces 

which are constantly active—the force of 

construction, and the force of destruction. 

This physical world of ours was created, and 
continued to be inhabitable, because of the presence 
of these two forces. The great volcanic movements of 
prehistoric time builded continents and mountains 
and plains and valleys. Great rifts were made in the 
earth’s crusts. Gigantic mountain peaks were thrust 
upward. Land appeared. And these things were done 
by the great geologic forces of construction in ages 
long ago. 

And then the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and snow and ice and hail began their work; and for 
millions of years these elements beat upon those 
mountain peaks and those hills and those plains and 
subdued them. They blew them and washed them 

away. They dragged them down to the bottom of 

the ocean, until at length where millenniums ago as 
right here in New England there were the highest 
mountains on the face of the earth, now only scraggly 
hills and mountain stubs remain. And all this has 
been done through the ages by the great geologic 
forces of destruction. 

Even these human bodies of ours are subject to 
the same great universal laws of construction and de- 
struction. We live by an alternate process of building 
up and tearing down within us. The cells of our 
bodies build themselves on the destruction of other 
cells. We live and grow and change because about 
every seven years we pass away; the old cells of our 
bodies are displaced and new cells come into being. 
When this continual process of building up and tearing 
down continues, we live. If it ceases, we die. 

And so it is in the realm of the spirit. Civiliza- 
tion, the great trek of humankind toward the city of 
God, is within this gigantic process of universal con- 
struction and destruction. Civilization itself is the 
very result of the activity of these two universal forces; 

_ for civilization is the destruction of evil, brutality, self- 
_ishness, ignorance, and malice; and the construction of 
| brotherhood, righteousness, knowledge, and _ love. 
_ Civilization is the tearing down of all that is bad, and 
_ the building up of all that is good. It is the substitu- 
tion of right for might, the council chamber for the 
sword, love for hatred, the things of the spirit for the 
things of the world. 

Through the long process of Christian history we 
believe we can see the steady progress of the forces of 
construction; and we believe we can detect the slow 
nnihilation of those things in our human heritage 


which impede our advance toward the celestial city? 
Superstition gives way to science. Slavery gives way 
to freedom. Knowledge conquers ignorance. Inter- 
nationalism is born. And man continues to dream of 
greater glories yet to be. 

In this gradual advance of civilization through the 
ages there has been one force among them which has 
always been on the side of the builders—the church of 
Christ. When I speak of this church I speak not 
of priests, or buildings, or holy armies, and crusades, 
or cathedrals and theocracies, nor of doctrines, creeds, 
or theologies; but of little bands of men and women 
who before the Christ and since his time have believed 
in building right and destroying wrong, and have lived 
their beliefs. One life like Christ’s confirmed all the 
good which man had uttered and created before his 
coming, and one life like his broke the spell of all the 
evil that yet remained in the world, because men had 
in him the pattern of the perfect life. 

One man like Thomas a Kempis washed the stain 
from a corrupt and politically mad institutionalized 
Christianity and gave it the sole reason for its con- 
tinuance for decades. One life like that of* Albert 
Schweitzer in our time testifies to the spiritual power 
man can yet attain in the midst of ethical and spiritual 
degeneration. 

These men have lived the highest life. These men 
have pointed the way to their fellowmen, each in his 
generation. And those who have been inspired by 
their example have through the years banded them- 
selves together to preserve the influence of their 
good lives. These men and women compose the church 
of which I speak. It is the church of the builders 
of the right. It is the church of the free spirits who 
ally themselves with the constructive forces of life; 
and, building tier upon tier, construct a civilization of 
vaster possibilities. This is the church to which we 
belong. It is this church only which is worthy of the 
allegiance of free men. 

But not all men in our times see the value of pre- 
serving this church of which I speak. It is a simple 


-fact that religion and churches like education and cul- 


ture must be supported if they are to continue to exist. 
If our convictions and beliefs are to live they must be 
told to others and taught to those who are to come 
after us. We cannot be wholly without organization 
in a life which is so complexly organized as our own; 
for influence today which is powerful and lasting 
must be greater than that of an individual life. Re- 
ligion must be organized, even the religion of free men, 
if it is to be lasting and influential, if it is to cope with 
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the organized demolishers of the world of men, if it is 
to stand fast against organized evil. 

In the face of this truth we are confronted with a 
discouraging situation. 

At a time when the forces of right and wrong need 
their greatest support from men who believe, just at 
such a time men lose heart. Support is withdrawn, 
and the greatest thing in human life—the fight for the 
right—is left to shift for itself. It is this very thing 
which is happening to religion in our day. It is this 
very thing which is happening in our day to educa- 
tion, to the arts, and to culture. And thisis the reason. 
As one grows older, there is gradually forced upon the 
mind the presence of a great chasm between things as 
they are and things as they ought to be; between the 
ideal and the actual. We know what our business 
practices are and we know what they should be. We 
know what our government is and we know what it 
ought to be. We know what our educational systems 
should do and we know what they do do. We know 
what our churches are and we know what they might 
be. And between that which we know and that which 
actually is there is a great void. More knowledge we 
do not need; but what we do need is the will to carry 
into effect some of the knowledge that we do possess. 
And that wall is lacking. 

Every person at some time during his life doubts 
the existence of values. The great void between the 
actual and the real overwhelms him, and he sometimes 
thinks that the gap can never be filled, and that the 
slack will never be taken up. Life sometimes forees 
upon him the belief that, however much the knowledge 
of man may be increased, life is governed not by 
knowledge but by men, and men are first of all emo- 
tions, prejudices, and impulses. It is in such a time 
that he doubts the reality of the ideal and he says that 
it does not really exist. Because it is easier to accept 
things as they seem to be, rather than continually 
year after year to exert himself to make things what 
he knows they should be, he loses heart, he drifts along 
with the rest of the world. And principles and ideals 
are left to take care of themselves. 

If too many people get to thinking this way in 
any group or nation, then that group or nation passes 
into decline and remains there until other men come 
and restore the vision and the courage to -struggle 
further toward the ideal. Because I believe that re- 
ligion today faces such a decline, it is well to consider 
the functions of the church and religion in life, for it is 
true, as the old Hebrew prophet has said, ‘“‘without 
vision we perish.” 

A study of conditions in the American army during 
the World War concerning the state of religion, re- 
vealed certain illuminating facts concerning the value 
of the church as a force in the lives of men. The 
soldier in the army was the average American, and 
what he thought about religion and the church was 
what the average American thought about institu- 
tional religion. This perticular survey revealed that 
the great majority of men in the army were nominal 
Christians, that is, when they were asked, they said 
that they belonged to one of the many Christian 
sects; but it was also discovered that the number of 
those who actually knew what it meant to be a Chris- 
tian was very small. There was widespread ignorance 
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as to the meaning of Christianity. There was little 
knowledge of the life and teachings of Jesus. Many 
could not say what the words “The kingdom of 
God” meant. Many of the soldiers criticized the 
church for its unreality and its triviality. Many of the 
men stated that they did not think that the church 
was outstanding in the exemplification of the principles 
it preached. The majority of the men had been ex- 
posed to Christian teaching in earlier years, but these 
ethical and spiritual ideas had grown dim and vague. 

I mention this report because J think it still re- 
mains a very accurate picture of the average Ameri- 
can’s impression of the state of religion today. We 
hear on all sides the same criticisms of the church and 
we see the same widespread ignorance as to the meaning 
of the church and ‘its teachings. 

The plain fact is that an ever-increasing ‘number 
of men and women today do not find a personal need 
for the church or religion in their lives. To some, 
church attendance or church activities are a waste of 
time. To others the things of the world are more 
appealing for even an hour a week than the cultivation 
of the spirit. And to still others the church has no 
vital message for the modern world. 

Now I believe that in part the blame for this con- 
dition can be laid at the door of the church. The 
church in large measure has not kept pace with the 
times. Many a church has not a modern message, 
and fails to make articulate the great and deep aspira- 
tions of modern men. 

But some churches have changed with the times, 
some do voice the new age, and yet are no more suc- 
cessful in their appeal than those churches which have 
remained true to old ideas and old formulas. What 
then are we to think? Simply this, the depression in 
the churches, while perhaps due to many things, is due, 
first of all, to the lack of understanding on the part of 
the average man as to what the church really i is, and 
why it exists. 

The church is an institution which fosters the re- 
ligious life that the lives of men might be more abun- 
dant and more deeply satisfied. Religion at the core is 
a personal experience. Its true significance is locked 
within the heart of that individual whose life has found 
its fulfillment in a passionate response to reality— 
we all have had such experiences which might be called 
religious, standing by the sea, on the top of a lofty 
mountain, traveling the valley of the shadow with 
someone we love—then like a bolt out of the blue 
comes the realization that we are not alone, that every- 
thing does not end with this life, that we are a part 
of something which is as extensive as the universe itself. 
Religion is feeling, it is passion, it is fact, it is life, first 
of all, and in all this there is no need of the church. 

But passion, emotion, healing, are not enough. 
Life’s experiences must be understood, evaluated, 
and judged, not alone by individual standards but by 
social standards as well. Passion and feeling are 
momentary. Reflection and contemplation are nec- 
essary if life’s greatest experiences are to be understood. 


And it is this reflective aspect of religion that the 


church exists to foster. 
The church then is a group of people who have 


come together to share the great experiences of their — 


lives, that they might better understand themselves, 
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and reminds us of our social responsibilities. 
unites all souls against the wrong. 
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and that in this understanding they might discipline 
their souls so that the secret reservoirs of the spirit 


_ might be made available along the way of life. 


We can understand ourselves first by knowing the 
past. The church is the keeper of the gate of tradition 
and enriches our lives by acquainting us with the 
great storehouse of past experience. And life is 
deepened. The church is the great disciplinarian, 
arms the soul for the great mystery of these mortal 
days—the question mark that we some day must face. 
It gives to the soul the shield of faith and the sword 
of courage which send us through the valley of doubt 
and fear unafraid. The church as the great trans- 
former takes us out of our petty lives of self concern 
It 
It makes the 
voice of the individual which counts for little in this 
complex world of ours, the part of great movements 


Religion and 


Benson 


The International Scene 


=H United States has extended its policy of 
| neutrality in time of war, to be in effect from 
February 29, 1936, to May 1, 1937, and also 
Sr} made a few important changes in it. The 
President must continue to embargo arms and muni- 
tions to all warring nations. And after the President 
has recognized a state of war between two other na- 
tions, no new loans in the form of bonds may be made 
by citizens of the United States to any nation at war. 

There were many schools of thought in Congress 
about what a wise neutrality program should be. All 
attempts to extend embargoes to essential war ma- 
terials such as oil, coal and cotton, were defeated. 
The program is not to be applied against any nation 
in the Western Hemisphere, if that nation should be 
at war with a non-American power. This looks like a 
gesture toward Latin America. 

The President has suggested a special American 
peace conference, and the various Latin American 
nations are considering the matter. No agenda has 
yet been worked out, pending replies from the other 
nations. The move is regarded as of great importance 
in Geneva, where League of Nations officials feared 
that the nations of the Americas might become less 
interested in the League. 

In Spain the forces of the Left seem to have won a 
decisive victory in the recent elections. A government 
censorship has obscured the news, but certain dis- 
patches indicate that the Left bloc had won a ma- 
jority of seats in the new Cortes. The foremost demand 
of the Left bloc was amnesty for the large number of 
political prisoners. It is reported that 10,000 prisoners 
have already been released. The Left forces are largely 
in urban and industrial strongholds. They are also 
decidedly anti-clerical. The defeated conservative 
forces wanted constitutional revision, with the restora- 
tion of certain rights to the church. 

The new pact between France and Russia again 


- came into the limelight, as it was announced that the 


French Parliament would ratify this agreement. 


_ Originally drawn up in May, 1935, the pact provides 


for righteousness. It throws our lives into the great 
unending stream of past, present, and future experience 
and dares us to live as we know we ought to live. 

This is the church which calls for the allegiance 
of men today. Do men need that church? As long 
as there are bad laws, evil systems, and misguided 
thinkers in this world of ours, just so long we shall 
need that church. As long as there are selfish, ignorant 
men, just so long we shal] need that church. As long 
as life can be improved, better thoughts be started, 
better characters created, just so long we shall need 
that church. 

Men do need the church of the great human hun- 
ger which they cannot long escape. It pursues them 
down the long corridor of time certain of its inevitable 
victory. It is this church that you serve, and in your 
serving make more certain the final triumph of all 
that is right. 


World Events 


Y. Landis 


for mutual assistance between Russia and France, in 
case either of them should be attacked by a third 
power. Germany has thundered against the Franco- 
Russian understanding. There are those who say that 
“third power” really means “Germany.” The Hitler 
government is reported to have threatened to re- 
militarize the Rhine zone, and France has retorted 
that such an action would be regarded as a breach of 
the peace. Meanwhile, a syndicate of British bankers 
has loaned $200,000,000 for nine months at three per- 
cent to France to help the nation in a serious budget 
situation. And there are persistent reports of efforts 
to bring about a new agreement between Italy and 
Germany. It is thought that such an alignment 
would be the answer of these countries to the new un- 
derstandings between France and England and be- 
tween Russia and France. Europe thus remains the 
center of much maneuvering. 

As the League of Nations moved into its new 
$10,000,000 home on the shores of Lake Leman, the 
Italian government voted $122,400,000 for extraor- 
dinary expenses in the war against Ethiopia. And the 
fighting forces of Great Britain asked Parliament 
for new appropriations of over $39,000,000, explaining 
that this money would be spent “‘upon special measures 
taken in connection with the Italo-Ethiopian dispute.” 
It is going to rain soon in Ethiopia, and it will rain so 
hard until fall that the Italians will have to take a re- 
cess. But the war will be resumed in the fall, promises 
Mussolini. 

_ In London, an English banker has made a speech, 
the like of which no American banker has yet made. 

-He is Colin Campbell, chairman of the National 
Provincial Bank, one of Britain’s “big five.” Mr. 
Campbell says that hunger is widespread in England, 
and that if the population were properly fed the in- 
creased trade in foodstuffs would amount in money to 
two hundred million pounds a year. 


The Churches Abroad 


Hitler’s fourth year in power has opened with re- 
newed tension between church and state. Shortly 
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after the celebrations of the Nazi’s third birthday in 
power, Boldur Von Shirach, the Reich youth leader, 
declared: “To be a nation is the religion of our epoch.” 
Soon thereafter the Hitler government arrested 150 
Catholic youth leaders, and pressed forward in its 
attempts to control all youth organizations. New 
restrictions have been put on the religious press. 
Any unfavorable statement about a government ac- 
tivity made in a religious paper will make the organ a 
political publication, and subject to the power of the 
government to depose any editor who in any way op- 
poses the government. 

One of the most spectacular events in Germany 
was the defiance of the government by Rev. Gerhard 
Jacobi, one of the leaders of the Confessional Synod, 
when he mounted his pulpit, surrounded by fifty 
brother ministers, and preached a sermon on “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” Mr. Jacobi had 
previously been warned by authorities that if he 
preached again in his pulpit, the act would be regarded 
as an “affront’’ to National Socialism. 

Canadian church leaders representing all the 
Christian bodies—Catholic and Protestant—in the 
country, have formally made an “‘unqualified protest”’ 
against the Nazi persecutions, saying that civilization 
regards conditions in Germany as “utterly intolerable.” 

Further plans were made in London and New 
York for the two great world conferences of churches 
to be held in 1937. In London, Dr. J. H. Cldham, 
chairman of the program for the Conference on Life 
and Work, announced that many countries were mak- 
ing studies and also already naming representatives for 
the Oxford meeting. In New York the American sec- 
tion of the World Conference on Faith and Order met 
with Canon Leonard Hedgeson of Winchester, who is 
the general secretary of the World Conference, and 
announced that 125 delegates would be sent from this 
country to the world gathering at Fdinburgh in 1937. 


National Affairs 


The Supreme Court decision on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has had the center of the stage in 
Washington. The Court said simply that the federal 
government had the right to produce power at the 
Wilson Dam, to transport the power to a reasonable 
market, and to sell the power. The Court did not 
rule on the whole T. V. A. as an experiment in human 
relations, or on the validity of the purposes as stated 
by the directors of this remarkable government cor- 
poration. It is interesting to note that the govern- 
ment’s legal victory was won in part by John Lord 
O’Brian of Buffalo, a Republican, who was appointed 
a special assistant attorney-general to try the case. 
The conservatives point to a very limited ruling, but 
the advocates of government ownership see a prece- 
dent for the right of the government to produce goods 
and to sell them. 

The Supreme Court set aside the death sentence 
of three Mississippi Negroes convicted for murder in a 
frank opinion read by Chief Justice Hughes. Mr. 
Justice Hughes observed among other things that “‘the 
rack and torture chamber may not be substituted for 
the witness stand.” ~ 

Freduction of legal distilled spirits in the fiscal 
year 1925 was thirty-one percent more than in 1924, 
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the Bureau of Internal Revenue has announced. The 
Bureau of the Census estimated the country’s popula- 
tion at 127,521,000 in 1935; this was a gain of 0.71 
percent for the year, the highest rate of yearly gain 
since 1931. Accidents killed 99,000 Americans and 
wounded 365,000 in 1935, the National Safety Council 
reported. The Home Owners Loan Corporation in 
completing its.emergency task made loans to almost a 
million home owners for almost three billion dollars, 
and now holds one-sixth of the mortgages on town and 
city homes in the nation. 

The 5,392 national banks of the United States had 
more deposits on December 31, 1935, than the 7,635 
national banks had on December 31, 1928, the pre- 
vious peak, the comptroller of the currency has an- 
nounced. (Government financing is the major factor, 
but it is of significance that national bank deposits are 
higher than they have ever been.) More passenger 
automobiles were sold in January, 1936, than in any 
previous January; they topped the 1929 figures by a 
few hundred. 


The Churches in the United States 


Plans are being completed for the National 
Preaching Mission which the Federal Council will 
conduct in the fall for three months, to be headed by 
E. Stanley Jones of India and about two score promi- 
nent ministers. An incisive treatment of the whole 
project was given by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach in 
The Beston Transcript. Dr. Dieffenbach said that a 
National Preaching Mission could learn much from 
Kagawa, a man who practices what he preaches. 
Also, said Dr. Dieffenbach, one may well question 
the prospectus of the preaching mission when it says 
that the church should be “the friend and critic of 
every social order.”’” One might ask is this connection 
if the church is to be friendly to fascism, or if it is to 
be as much interested in fascism as in a Christian social 
order? 

The Catholic Committee for Ratification of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment has been organized, 
with Frank P. Walsh, an attorney, as the head of it. 
It includes Catholic priests, lawyers, educators, in- 
dustrial, civic and labor leaders. The chairman has 
already made a public statement quoting the late 
Senator Walsh of Montana, a Catholic, as favoring the 
Amendment. 

President Roosevelt has drafted Stanley High for 
special service during the 1936 presidential campaign, 
it is announced. Mr. High has, during recent months, 
been employed by the National Proadcasting Com- 
pany. Prior to that he was minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Stamford, Conn., and editor of The 
Christian Herald. 

Old-age-pension plans were considered recently 
in a sermon by Dr. Harry Fmerson Fosdick of the 
Riverside Church in New York. “The outstanding 
problem of the modern world is somehow to adjust 
independence and interdependence.” Complete de- 
pendence on others for food and shelter “knocks a 
man’s self-reliance into a cocked hat,”’ and makes a 
man suffer both physically and mentally. On the 
other hand, to look to the government for handouts 


and perpetual security, would also destroy self-reliant 


character. 


: 
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The Appraisal Commission Charts a Course 


Between Now and the Annual Meeting 


HE Commission of Appraisal has definite ideas 
as to what it hopes will take place at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
m4} Association next May, and what it hopes will 
Pile place among us during the period from the present 
moment until that meeting. This article is being writ- 
_ ten on February 18, which is exactly three calendar 
- months before the annual meeting; and three months 
make a long enough period to accomplish a great deal 
of sound, constructive work in preparation for the im- 
- portant debate which should take place when the final 
report of the Commission is formally presented to the 
Association on May 18. 

Our hope is that the report will be in the hands of 
our people at a date approximately half way between 
the present writing and the annual meeting, which will 
mean something like six weeks of general discussion 
of the report before the delegates assemble in Tremont 
Temple, and rather less than six weeks before the 
publication of the book. Let me set down what the 
Commission would like to have happen during each 
of these six-weeks periods. 


Two Things to be Done in These Next Few Weeks 


Assuming March 31 as the date of publication of 
the report, there are two things which can be done in 
these next few weeks. Definite plans can be worked 
out to arrange for discussion meetings in every Uni- 
tarian church in the country, to be held as soon as the 
report is issued and to be continued through the six 
weeks preceding the annual meeting. The responsi- 
bility for making these plans would naturally fall upon 
the ministers, the Alliance and League and Y. P. R. U. 
presidents, and the officers of any local or regional 
conferences which will have meetings during the period 
in question. This is “spade work,” of the kind that 
every minister and every responsible church officer 
knows is both arduous and necessary for all sorts of 
special purposes and occasions. The Commission be- 
lieves that the value of such preliminary work, making 
possible a really widespread discussion of the report 
throughout our fellowship, can hardly be exaggerated; 
and it earnestly hopes that those upon whom the bur- 
den will fall may share the conviction that it is work 
which is worth doing loyally and well. 

The second thing which we can begin doing at 
once is in the realm of mental and spiritual preparation 
for the reading of the report. Unitarians like to think 
of themselves as emancipated from belief in miracles, 
but they are nevertheless liable to the universal human 
frailty of actually expecting miracles to happen. 
the members of the Commission have no illusions what- 
ever as to their own limitations, and they have been a 
little disturbed to discover that some Unitarians 
appear to believe that the report will be in the nature 
of a miraculous dispensation, offering answers to every 
- conceivable problem that has ever vexed the Unitarian 
household of-faith, and making out with final and in- 
allible accuracy the precise road that must be f ollowed 
© reach a Unitarian utopia—tomorrow. 


ie " & 


Now — 


Cf course the report is no such thing. It contains 
no magic formulas. It contains no blue-prints showing 
how easily the ideal structure can be put together in 
the twinkling of an eye. If there is any one thing that 
can be safely prophesied concerning its reception, it 
is that nobody who really made it is going to be com- 
pletely satisfied. If expectations are allowed to rise 
too high, the inevitable fall will be painful, and hurtful 
to our cause. It isimportant, therefore, that during the 
weeks which must elapse while the report is in the 
printer’s hands we should all do a little sober thinking 
about what may reasonably be expected from it. 
What the Commission hopes the denomination will 
look for is an honest, objective, good-tempered study 
of our denominational life and organization, prepared 
by a group of men and women who have conscien- 
tiously attempted to see the Unitarianism of today 
and of tomorrow steadily and as a whole. 


Read the Report, Study It, and Discuss It 


Once the report is published, the Commission 
does hope that it will be read! One copy of the book 
will be sent to each church; additional copies will cost 
two dollars. At the same time, the first two sections 
—about fifty pages—will be issued as a separate 
pamphlet, at cost. With each copy of the book, and 
each copy of the separate reprint, a leaflet will be sent 
out, containing suggestions for discussion meetings, 
based on the main headings under the topic ‘Find- 
ings and Recommendations,” and giving references to 
specific passages in the other sections of the book. 
Any group that wishes to discuss the report ‘will find 
in this outline at least a starting-point for its plans 
and procedure. 

In this discussion prior to the annual meeting the 
Commission hopes that attention may be principally 
focused upon the more fundamental issues involved, 
leaving consideration of the large number of detailed 
points to a later time. 

For example, one of the very important elements 
in the Commission’s plan for developing a stronger 
sense of denominational unity is the proposal to create 
the office of Moderator. The necessary changes in 
the by-laws of the Association will be submitted to 
the annual meeting this year, but they cannot be acted 
upon until the annual meeting a year later; and there 
will therefore be a full year during which the denomina- 
tion may debate the pros and cons of the reeommenda- 
tion and the specific details of the plan proposed by 
the Commission. What is of more basic importance 
now is the general proposition that the Unitarian de- 
nomination needs some method of symbolizing its 
unity, some method of centering the loyalty of all 
Unitarians throughout the country upon our common 
task as a denomination. This conviction is held very 
strongly by the Commission, and is the fundamental 
purpose which underlies the recommendation that we 
have a Moderator. If the general body of our fellow- 
ship shares, or comes to share, this conviction, then 
we can go on to discuss whether or not the concrete 
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proposal offered by the Commission is likely to meet 
the need. What seems to us of immediate importance 
is the widespread discussion of the underlying proposi- 
tion. 

Similarly with the recommendations as to de- 
centralization of our administrative work. The issue 
here is essentially a philosophic one, and the Com- 
mission has come slowly but steadily to the belief that 
the philosophy of regional responsibility is more in 
harmony with our Unitarian genius and more consonant 
with our Unitarian traditions than the philosophy of 
centralization. If the denomination agrees, or comes 
to agree, with this belief, then the discussion may 
profitably turn to the detailed suggestions which the 
Commission is making as to ways and means of adapt- 
ing our present organizational and administrative 
set-up to accord with the general principles of decen- 
tralization. At the present time, therefore, the dis- 
cussion should concern itself chiefly with the ultimate 
aims and purposes which the Commission’s recom- 
mendations in this area are intended to accomplish. 


Hasty Action Would Be Unwise 


In all this, it must be apparent that the Com- 
mission has no interest whatever in urging hasty or 
precipitate action upon any of its recommendations. 
On the contrary, the Commission would state, with as 
much emphasis as possible, that any attempt to come 
to final decisions on the grave questions involved 
would be exceedingly dangerous and perhaps disas- 
trous, unless it were the outcome of a long process of 
discussion and debate. Until the great body of our 
people is clearly persuaded that the principles behind 
the recommendations of the Commission are sound 
and true, action on particular details of the proposals 
would, in our judgment, be very unwise. 

This does not mean indefinite postponement of 
action on everything the Commission recommends. 
As a matter of fact, action has already been taken on a 
considerable number of recommendations, made by 
the Commission during the last year to various boards 
and agencies within our fellowship; and there are 
many other suggestions in the report that could be 
acted upon at once. But it does mean that the Com- 
mission is very anxious to forestall any attempt to act 
hastily upon those recommendations which will involve 
radical alteration in the basic structure of our de- 
nominational body, or upon any recommendations 
upon which there is substantial difference of opinion 
among us. Even if such action were inherently wise 
and sound, it would lose most of its effectiveness if it 
were taken under pressure or in a way to suggest that 
the full rights of the minority had not been scrupu- 
lously safeguarded. 


Controversial vs. the Problem-Solving Attitude 


Progress in discovering real solutions for the basic 
problems confronting us will depend upon our keeping 
the problem-solving attitude of mind. The moment 
we permit ourselves to descend to the level of con- 
troversy, with the attack-and-defense state of mind 
beginning to control our thinking, we shut the door 
on any real chance to do constructive work. From the 
outset, the Commission has made a sincere effort to 
keep its own thinking free from all emotional or com- 


bative elements. It rejected at the beginning the 
whole set of ideas and feelings which may be sum- 
marized in the word “inquisitorial.’”’ We faced a set 
of difficult problems, to be studied and analyzed and 
(perhaps) solved in the light of calm and sober thought. 
We have done our level best to keep this -problem- 
solving attitude throughout the year or more of our 
work. 

Now it is the turn of the fellowship as a whole to 
face this same set of problems, as set forth by the 
Commission, in the light of the analysis and recom- 
mendations which the Commission offers. It is our 


most earnest hope that the debate upon our report, 
both before and after the meeting next May, will be 
conducted, so far as is humanly possible, in the same 
spirit. 


Frederick M. Eliot. 


THE MINISTRY 


Lawrence Clare 


tradition, not in detail, but substantially. 
Modifications of that tradition should be 
made with tact, by means of persuasion, and 
so by consent. I have accepted the tradition as ex- 
pressed in the Liturgy and the Hymnal. 

In matters of doctrine one has to be exceedingly 
careful. It is easy to play with fire, but difficult 
to cope with the results. Doctrines are as watersheds 
—a few inches to right or left may determine the flow 
of water to the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

From the central doctrines of religion immense 
consequences flow. They are therefore not to be 
trifled with. Alteration—and even overthrow—may 
be necessary; but over-destructiveness is easy and 
cheap. It takes more care and thought to appreciate 
the bearing of the great decisions of men of genius, and 
of the corporate thinking of the church, than it does 
to scoff. 

I have no interest in attacking the doctrines of 
other churches, but much in trying to draw a larger, 
richer, more comprehensive, and more comprehensible 
circle than theirs. I want what is taught here to con- 
tain all the truth that is taught by others, and more. 

A minister should remind himself over and over 
again of his function; should see to it that it cannot 
be said of those to whom he ministers that “the hun- 
gry sheep look up and are not fed.”’ Let him imagine 
the needs of perplexed, and perhaps anguished, men 
and women. Let him enter also into their joy. They 
look to him for guidance, inspiration, and renewal of 
their grip on spiritual reality. Let him fill his heart 
and mind with the great word “Life” and remember 
that his master came that men might have it more 
abundantly. Such are my responsibilities. They are 
too great for me. I have at least tried to see them as 
they are. They cannot be met coldly, but only when 
there is the spirit of persuasion in him that speaks, 
and responsiveness in him that hears. They can come 
to fruition only in the warmth of trust and friendship. 
The ministry must be a nightmare when there is little 
conviction and no response; it is most Joyous and 
satisfying if real needs are met. 

Let us keep to our function. 
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THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Indianapolis Chapter Launches 
State-Wide Extension Program 


Setting the pace for all other Laymen’s 
League chapters situated in strategic 
centers, the Frank 8S. C. Wicks chapter in 
Indianapolis, Ind., has launched a state- 
wide program for extending the influence 
of liberal religion. These men are taking 
seriously the first of the official ‘‘Present 
Purposes” of the League: 

“To spread the knowledge of Liberal 
Religion through the spoken and written 
word, and to enhance the influence of the 
Free Faith by enlisting the active participa- 
tion of laymen in the thought, the work and 
worship of the liberal fellowship.” 

By “fellowship” the Indianapolis lay- 
men mean “‘The Free Church Fellowship,” 
for theirs is a joint project of Universalists 
and Unitarians, and their first series of 
meetings is to be held at the Universalist 
Church in Oaklandon, Ind., under sponsor- 
ship of the chapter, the Central Universal- 
ist Church of Indianapolis and the Oaklan- 
don church. 

To begin, however, at the beginning, the 
Indianapolis chapter, under direction of 
James W. Steel, E. B. Teckemeyer and 
Dr. Clarence Blakeslee, made an exhaustive 
survey of the past history, the present 
status and the future possibilities of re- 
ligious liberalism in Indiana. Their find- 
ings and a general plan for extension were 
presented by Mr. Steel, Dr. Blakeslee and 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, at the chapter 
meeting November 14 last. Charts show- 
ing the results of the survey were ex- 
hibited. They have been loaned for a 
time to headquarters office of the League, 
and the third chart, showing proposed 
locations for the chapter’s activity, is to 
be exhibited at the Mid-Western conven- 
tion of the League in St. Louis, March 28 
and 29. 

Said Mr. Steel at this meeting: 

“Tf we really consider liberal religion 
worth while, what is better than an at- 
tempt to extend it? We do not aim to 
proselytize, for seventy-five percent of our 
population are non-churchgoers. There is 
plenty of room to work in. We surely be- 
lieve that for théree Church the best 
days are yet to come. 

“Let us not forget that our education, 
intentions or desires are of no value to 


_ liberal religion unless placed into action. 
_ Asa challenge to the Laymen’s League of In- 
: diana or any other state, I respectfully sug- 


gest that if we appraise, organize, exercise, 
the result can be only one thing—success.” 

Accordingly, these laymen have “ap- 
” the situation throughout their 


oe. 


state, “organized” for action, and have 
planned to “exercise’’ their project first at 
the Oaklandon Universalist Church. All 
the preachers are to be laymen, most of 
them members of the Indianapolis chapter. 

Mr. Teckemeyer, who is an attorney, 
will open the series March 8 with an ad- 
dress on ‘Our Liberal Heritage.’’ In- 
dianapolis laymen will take the next three 
Sundays as follows: March 15—‘‘A Lib- 
eral’s Idea of God,’’ Professor J. R. Shan- 
non of Teachers College; March 22—‘‘A 
Liberal’s Idea of Man,” N. Coulon, insur- 
ance manager; March 29—“Great Exem- 
plars of Liberal Religion,’ C. O. Page, 
principal of the ParkSchool. T.F.Schlaegel, 
vice-president of the Indiana Universalist 
Convention and a member of the Central 
Universalist Church, will preach April 5, 
on “What Does Salvation Mean?” Mr. 
Teckemeyer will return April 12 to speak 
on “Is There a Heaven or a Hell?” A 
lawyer, W. R. Ringer of the Indianapolis 
chapter, will preach April 19 on ‘‘What Is 
the Liberal’s Value of the Bible?” Speak- 
ers are to be engaged for these subjects: 
“Miracles or Natural Laws—Can Science 
and Superstition Mix?’ ‘Five Reasons 
for Being a Liberal,” and ‘“‘The Privileges 
and Responsibilities of Liberal Religion.” 
Mr. Steel will give the final address May 
17 on “Our Present Duty as Liberals.” 
Then, Sunday afternoon, May 24, there 
will be a union gathering of the Central 
(Indianapolis), Pendleton and Oaklandon 
Universalist churches, at which new mem- 
bers will be received. 

This series was planned after a careful 
study of the situation in Oaklandon, and 
similar appraisals are to be made in other 
communities. Efforts of the Indianapolis 
laymen are not to be hit-and-miss, but will 
be designed carefully on the basis of op- 
portunity to be carried on in places where, 
in the light of past activity and present 
interest, there is hope for definite results. 
All the work is by volunteers; there are no 
fees or traveling expenses paid. 

This movement is not limited to the 
holding of institutes such as the one in 
Oaklandon. It is purposed to discover cor- 
respondents and leaders who will build up 
the cause of liberal religion in local com- 
munities throughout the state. Home 
meetings are planned. There is to be wide 
distribution of literature and possibly the 
issuance of a periodical and the publication 
of a pamphlet on ‘What Is a Free Church?” 

League headquarters is cooperating in 
the program by furnishing needed litera- 
ture and copies of the League hymnal. 


Churchmanship Week 


Institute at Shoals to consider 
Methods of Strengthening 
parish 

How to build up the local church, how 
to increase its congregations, how to deepen 
the spirit of worship in its people, how to 
strengthen its finances, how to maintain 
its hold on young and near-young people, 
how to enlarge its influence in the com- 
munity and in human affairs at large,— 

These and several other ‘Shows’ are to 
be considered in skilled and helpful fashion 
by experienced leaders at the League’s first 
Institute of Churchmanship, to be held 
during the regular League Week at the 
Shoals, July 4-11. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose conferences on local church 
work awakened so much interest and drew 
so large an attendance at the Biennial 
Conference in Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
engaged to deliver a series of daily lectures 
on “‘The Local Churech—How to Make it 
More Effective.” Other speakers and 
group leaders will be announced shortly. 

Carl B. Wetherell, executive head of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union and 
a League Chapter Counsellor, will, for a 
second time, direct the activities of 
League Week. The League’s institute 
makes its bow in an historic year—the 
fortieth anniversary of Unitarian summer 
meetings at the Isles of Shoals. 

A feature of the week will be a demon- 
stration of the ‘‘New Partnership” plan of 
the League. The opening Sunday morning 
sermon will be preached on the spiritual 
principles underlying some great problem 
of interhuman living today; the preacher 
will discuss with those interested personally, 
and in group conference, the practical ap- 
plications of these principles. 

Both men and women are invited and 
urged to attend the institute. With the 
Young People’s Religious Union meetings 
closing just before League Week, it is 
planned that as many young people as 
possible will stay over for the considera- 
tion, at the outset of the institute, of their 
part in effective church upbuilding. And, 
since Alliance Week immediately follows 
the institute, it is hoped that representa- 
tives of the Alliance will arrive toward the 
end of the institute week to participate in 
a discussion of the work of women in the 
parish. 

Saturday afternoon, July 4, there will 
be a joint Y. P. R. U.-League Conference, 
and another conference Sunday afternoon 
on League chapter problems. 

* * 

The annual meeting of the Laymen’s 
League will be held in Boston, Mass., 
Monday evening of Anniversary Week, 
May 18. 


- 
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“Meet Me in St. Louis” 


At the Mid-Western Convention of 
the League, March 28-29 

“Meet Me in St. Louis.’”” Laymen of 
the Topeka, Kans,, chapter of the League 
are saying (if not singing) these words 
from the old 1904 song, as they plan to 
charter a special Pullman to bring them 
to the fifth Mid-Western convention of 
the Laymen’s League, scheduled for St. 
Louis, Saturday and Sunday, March 28 
and 29. Train and auto parties are ex- 
pected from other chapters and churches. 

Steady growth in League membership, 
the formation and revival of many chap- 
ters, the success of the League’s first na- 
tion-wide ‘‘New Partnership”’ project and 
plans for the Institute of Churchmanship— 
these will be among encouraging items to be 
reported and discussed at the meetings. 
Conferences around the luncheon and sup- 
per tables, and unprogrammed private 
consultations, will deal with perennial 
problems of chapter programs and ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, chairman of the 
Commission of Appraisal, whose grand- 
father founded the Church of the Messiah 
and Washington University in St. Louis, 
will preach the convention sermon on “The 
Command is Forward,” and give an ad- 
dress on the work and the findings of the 
Commission. 

“Sixteen Years of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League”’ will be reviewed by William 
J. Burns of Topeka, chapter counsellor for 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, at the 
opening session, Saturday, at 2.30 p. m., 
and Dean Rexford Newcomb of the College 
of Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Illinois, will follow with a representation of 
“The League Today.’’ These two speakers 
will set the keynote and theme of the 
convention, “Pursuing Our Objectives in 
Practical Spirituality.” 

Other speakers will be: Professor Frank 
J. Bruno of the Department of Social 
Work, Washington University, who will 
discuss ‘‘Liberal Religion and Its Applica- 
tion to Social Work”; Rev. Eric H. 
Thomsen of Lincoln, Neb., staff member of 
the Resettlement Administration, formerly 
with the T. V. A., who will speak on 
“Practical Idealism amidst Social Con- 
flict’’; and President Frank W. Scott of 
the League, whose address is announced 
under the cryptic title, ‘Two Preposi- 
tions.” 

All sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Chase, convention headquarters, except 
the final meeting, which will be at the 
Church of the Messiah. Both Unitarian 
churches will join in the service of worship 
at the Church of the Unity, and there will 
be a vesper service Sunday afternoon at 
the Church of the Messiah. 

St. Louis laymen, under chairmanship of 
Charles H. Luecking, are making thorough 
preparations for hospitality. Out-of-town 
delegates are urged to be in St. Louis by 
Saturday morning so as to join in a tour 
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of the city which starts from the hotel at 
10.00 a. m. 

Attendance at the convention is not re- 
stricted to delegates from League chapters. 
Laymen from non-chapter Unitarian and 
other liberal churches are cordially invited. 

* * 


HOPE FOR NEW FEDERATION 
FROM WELLESLEY MEETING 


Laymen of twenty-three chapters and 
churches near Wellesley Hills, Mass., have 
been invited by the Wellesley Hills chapter 
to a meeting March 19, at which it is hoped 
to form a federation of chapters and Men’s 
Clubs for that territory. 

So helpful have these federations proved 
in promoting mutual fellowship and inspi- 
ration that their number has increased 
during the past three years. An important 
objective of the Chapter Counsellor system 
is the formation of a federation in each dis- 
trict or a convenient division thereof or 
combination of districts. 

Professor Curtis Hilliard of Simmons 
College is Chapter Counsellor for this ter- 
ritory. 


* * 


HOW YOUR CHAPTER CAN GROW 


“How to Increase Chapter Membership” 
is the title of a helpful bulletin recently 
issued by the League. Suggestions for 
recruiting are classified under ‘Personal 
Invitation,” “Letters,” ‘Cards,’ ‘‘Pub- 
licity,”” “Young Men,” “Projects,” and 
“Rallies.” A special page is devoted to 
““Membership Campaigns.” 

“The best preparation and the surest 
promise of success for increasing the mem- 
bership of your chapter is for it to have a 
definite object, to know what it wants to 
do, and why and how. You can bring in 
new men, and keep them, if there is some- 
thing going on that is worth while, worth 
having a share in. With that as a founda- 
tion, here are some methods of building 
up your man power.” : 

Copies will shortly be sent to all chapter 
presidents and secretaries, and anyone 
planning ways and means of augmenting 
chapter membership is urged to write to 
headquarters for a copy. 


* * 


NEW CHAPTER AT YOUNGSTOWN 


Laymen of the First Unitarian Church 
in Youngstown, Ohio, have organized the 
Washington Hyde chapter of the League. 
William Mason is president; Donald 
Stough is vice-president; John W. Chase is 
secretary; and Robert M. Hawthorne is 


treasurer. 
* * 


TWO CENTS A WEEK 


Two cents a week, with two weeks out 
for summer vacation, is the measure of 
your national League dues. See your 
chapter treasurer if you are in arrears, or 
send us the dollar directly, if you are a 
non-chapter member or if your treasurer 
won’t take the money. 


In Lexington 


Minister and laymen conduct ‘‘New 
Partnership” discussion of 
moral standards 

If you want to see the ‘New Partner- 
ship” plan being carried out with interest, 
enthusiasm and profit, consider the Lexing- 
ton, Mass., chapter of the League. 

Rev. Paul H. Chapman, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in that historic town, 
sat down with his laymen December 8 and 
joined with them in a discussion of that 
tantalizing, timely question: “How High 
a Moral Standard Can We Live Up to?” 

Result: At the suggestion of the men, 
Mr. Chapman preached the following Sun- 


‘day on the spiritual and ethical approach 


to this problem, and minister and laymen 
met that evening and considered the prac- 
tical applications of the ideas expressed in 
the sermon. Their special concern was 
with moral standards as applied to business 
and the day’s work generally. They got 
down to cases. On one hand they pointed 
to the fact that the ethical standards of 
business practice were much higher than 
in years past and that an immense amount 
of business is done on verbal contracts; 
on the other hand, they cited instances of 
inferior goods marketed under standard 
labels, of the cheapening of products, of 
pressure brought to bear on those who 
would not put out inferior goods. Also, 
there was cited the case of the small con- 
cern suing a large corporation for infringe- 
ment of patent. The small concern was 
defeated through lack of resources for 
carrying the case to a higher court. 

There was some discussion of the ef- 
forts of Consumers’ Research to educate 
buyers of goods. Education of the con- 
sumer, one layman observed, was the 
keynote to the problem, but another lay- 
man added: “There are obstacles to educat- 
ing the consumer in all the various decep- 
tions practiced by expert manufacturers.” 

Mr. Chapman spoke of the high moral 
standards of the cooperative movement in 
Sweden and Denmark and told of the 
Farmers’ Cooperative movement in Wis- 
consin. As a substitute for cut-throat 
competition, it was suggested that various 
businesses, industries and professions volun- 
tarily build themselves into groups, erect 
standards and live up to them, somewhat in 
the way that physicians already have their 
codes of ethics. 

The discussion of this question is being 
continued as a major project of the Lexing- 
ton chapter for the year. In addition, Mr. 
Chapman cooperated in the observance of 
“Freedom of Speech Sunday” under the 
“Partnership” plan, and the ensuing dis- 
cussion by laymen of the Protestant 
churches culminated in plans for a town 
forum. yen 

* °° #* _ 

How about the findings of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, soon to be published | 
in printed form, as material for interesting 
discussions at your chapter meeting? iat r, 
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From its beginning the “New Partner- 
ship” plan of the Laymen’s League has 
purposed to go outside the boundaries of 
parish and denomination, for the simple 
_ reason that many uncoordinated local 
- movements, however successful each one 
proves to be, can do little to make a spirit- 
ual impress on the nation’s great interhu- 
_ man problems of living. 

} Accordingly, the “New Partnership”’ 
i advanced into its first national and inter- 
denominational project, January 26, when 
more than a hundred clergymen of the 
_ Unitarian and other fellowships preached 
_ on the spiritual principles underlying free- 
_ dom of speech, as the beginning of coopera- 
_ tive discussion by them and their laymen 
_ of concrete issues of liberty. In other 
; churches the project was got under way on 
_ earlier and later dates. Marked interest 
in the venture was manifested not only by 
these ministers but also by other clergymen 
and by laymen, several declaring that this 
was the most worthwhile undertaking ever 
engineered by the League. 
_ Impetus for this first successful national 
_ enterprise was given by Unitarian churches 

of New Hampshire and of the North Mid- 
_ dlesex Conference, which were first to plan 
a “Freedom of Speech Sunday.” Coinci- 
dentally, the Federal Council of Churches 
devoted one issue of its Information Ser- 
vice to current issues of liberty, and the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association issued a 
“Statement on Civil and Religlous Lib- 
erties.” The Federal Council also described 
the League’s “New Partnership” in its 
national Bulletin. 

Among places where other Protestant 
churches joined in the project were Lexing- 
ton and Woburn, Mass., Franklin, Man- 
chester and Laconia, N. H. The ensuing 
discussion by Lexington laymen resulted 
in plans for a town forum for the free con- 
sideration of public questions. In Franklin 
there was a panel discussion the same 
evening at a joint forum in which guest 
speakers, representatives of the D. A. R., 
the American Legion and other civic or- 
ganizations participated. Laymen of the 
Hosmer Chapter in Berkeley, Calif., took 
the initiative with a modified panel dis- 
cussion of the spiritual principles of free- 
dom and their specific applications to 
national and state issues. 

“The more the Partnership idea is de- 
veloped, the greater value I see in it,” 
writes Clarence R. Stone, chapter counsel- 
lor for northern California. ‘Herein, I 
_ believe, lies the solution of the problem of 
_ maintaining freedom of the pulpit without 
_ destroying the harmony of the church.” 

What Mr. Stone means is perfectly clear 
to those chapters which have already tried 
plan and to persons who may have 
ly read the full explanation of the 
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“nN ew Partnership” in National Arena 
With Freedom of Speech Project 


project in the last issue of The Bulletin. 
Copies of this article and of other materials 
will be gladly sent to anyone interested who 
will write League headquarters at 25 


‘Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In brief, the ““New Partnership” means 
that ministers and laymen ‘shall together 
make a spiritual and practical approach to 
those social, economic, political and inter- 
national questions, a sound solution of 
which must rest on a sound religious and 
ethical foundation. Through his sermon, 
the minister sets forth the non-controver- 
sial spiritual principles underlying what- 
ever question is to be considered. Then, 
he and his laymen “get down to cases” 
on the practical applications of these 
principles. 

For example, in the present national 
project, the minister preached on the re- 
ligious principles pertaining to freedom; 
he and his laymen, with representatives of 
civic organizations, discussed the applica- 
tion of these principles to teachers’ oaths 
of loyalty, alleged violations of the civil 
liberties of radicals and other economic 
and political minorities, and the trouble- 
some question of allowing absolute freedom 
of speech to those who advocate forcible 
overthrow of the government. 

A review of the January 26 observance, 
with brief ‘‘quotes’’ from many of the ser- 
mons, appeared in T'he Register of February 
6. Mention might, however, be made of 
a unique departure at the Unitarian church 
in Newton Centre. Mass., where the min- 
ister, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who is 
Editor of Religion for The Boston Evening 
Transcript, preached a short sermon, 
closed the service at 11.30, then had nine 
of his laymen speak from their minds and 
their hearts on the spiritual significance of 
freedom. 

The cruel persecution of two Unitarian 
laymen of our church in Tampa, Fla., for 
daring to protest against the way relief 
was administered, was recalled by Rev. 
William W. Peck in his sermon at Groton, 
Mass. Rey. Paul H. Chapman at Lexing- 
ton said that the way out today was not 
through fascism, but ‘through putting 
the new world under control of the old 
American principles of free speech—liberty, 
equality, fraternity and justice.” 

The League will welcome reports of this 
and other ‘‘New Partnership” projects, 
which may not have come to its notice. 
A review of the Partnership progress to 
date will be made at one of the conferences 
at the Mid-Western convention in St. 
Louis, March 28-29. 

* * 

Why wait until next autumn and waste 
a couple of months, when, by getting under 
way this spring, your chapter can have 
its next year’s work planned out and 
ready to go in September? 


LEAGUE WEEK 
Bebe) HER “SHO: AL'S 
Pe LcYo 42° To Ova) decd 


WOULD YOU LIKE 
TO MAKE 
YOUR CHURCH 
MORE EFFECTIVE? 


. . . to increase its membership'and attend- 
ance ... betterits finances . . . strengthen 
its hold on young people . . . deepen its 
spirit of worship . . . enlarge its influence 
in human affairs? 


Experienced leaders will give skilled and 
helpful attention to these and’other matters 
at the first 


Institute of Churchmanship 
Star Island, July 4-11, 1936 


Conducted by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 


REV. DILWORTH LUPTON, whose 
round table on effective local churchman- 
ship at the Cincinnati Conference drew so 
large an attendance, has already been en- 
gaged to deliver one of the principal lecture 
series throughout the week. 

AFTERNOON CONFERENCES will dis. 
cuss practical details involved in the morn- 


ing lectures. 


Begin Budgeting 
NOW 


for Attendance! 


LEAGUE WEEK 
AT THE SHOALS 
Rey! cralen T. Ota 


SS 
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Council Nominees 


And how additional names may be 
filed from the field 

These men have been nominated for 
election to the Couneil of the League, its 
governing body. The election will take 
place at the annual meeting in May. The 
official nomination notice gives names and 
records as follows: 

Frederic H. Fay of Boston, Mass.; civil 
engineer; an active member of the Dorches- 
ter First Church and chapter, now serving 
a third term on church board of trustees; 
has served actively on the Council, execu- 
tive committee and special committees of 
the League; he is author of “Fifteen Years 
of the Laymen’s League.” 

Edward P. Furber of Watertown, Mass.; 
a Boston attorney; formerly president of 
the Y. P. R. U.; chairman of the Joint 
Student Committee; served three years 
on the League Council; is one of the active 
younger men of the denomination; formerly 
chairman and now a member of the League 
committee on interesting young men in 
League work. 

Charles T. Greene of Ridgewood, N. J.; 
business man; active member of the 
Ridgewood church; interested in denomi- 
national activities. 

Rexford Newcomb of Urbana, IIl.; 
professor of architecture, University of 
Illinois; formerly president of the Urbana 
Chapter; active and influential in the local 
church and chapter. 

Frank L. Richardson of Newton Center, 
Mass.; banker; active in affairs of Newton 
Center church; formerly president of 
board of trustees and of Newton Center 
chapter; formerly a member of the Chris- 
tian Register board of trustees; active and 
interested layman. 

Norman W. Storer of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
electrical engineer; prominent and active 
member of the First Church in Pittsburgh; 
formerly a member of the League Council; 
actively interested in denominational 
affairs. 

James H. Wolfe of Salt Lake City, Utah; 
attorney; judge; active member of Salt 
Lake City church and chapter; a member 
of the American Unitarian Association 
board of trustees; toastmaster at Laymen’s 
League luncheon at Cincinnati in October, 
1935. 

The Constitution provides: “‘Additional 
nominations may be made in writing, 
signed by not less than fifty members and 
delivered to the secretary on or before 
March 31. League headquarters will gladly 
cooperate in getting signatures with mem- 
bers who desire to file additional nomina- 
tions, but are unable by reason of their 
geographical location, or for other causes, 
to obtain the requisite fifty endorsers. 

The Council elects each year four or 
more honorary vice-presidents. They are 
generally chosen with the intention of add- 
ing to the Council distinguished Unitarians 
from sections of the country not other- 
wise represented. Thus the League has 
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the benefit of the prestige and counsel of a 
larger number of men in those sections of 
our constituency where we most desire to 
build effectively, than it is possible for a 
nominating committee to arrange, when 
allocating seven positions to our entire 
field. 


* * 


WICHITA LECTURE SERIES 


“Liberalism Speaks’ is the theme of a 
lecture series being presented on six Sun- 
day evenings by the Wichita, Kans., 
chapter. The series opened with Dean 
John Warren Day of Grace Cathedral in 
Topeka, Kans., discussing the question, 
“Does War Menace America,’’ and will 
close March 11 with Marco Morrow, as- 
sistant publisher of the Capper Publica- 
tions, giving “An Answer to the Tories.’’ 

* * 
WEEKENDS AT SANTA ANA 

The League is cooperating in an institute 
of liberal religion being held at the Uni- 
tarian Church in Santa Ana, Calif., under 
direction of the minister, Rev. Julia N. 
Budlong. Advertised as ‘‘An Educator’s 
Mission for Educators,” the institute is 
being addressed chiefly by professors and 
other educators of Southern California. 
Meetings are being held on Friday-Satur- 
day-Sunday weekend nights, February 21- 
23, February 28-March 1, and March 6-8. 

* x 


INSTITUTE AT TOPEKA 

The most successful Institute of Liberal 
Religion sponsored by the League in many 
years was held at the First Unitarian 
Church in Topeka, Kans., January 12-19, 
with addresses given and question periods 
conducted by Rev. Walton E. Cole of 
Toledo, Ohio. _An average of 130 persons 
attended each night, some 700 different 
people were reached, and many new mem- 
bers, mostly younger people, have been re- 
ceived into the church. Rey. Maynard 
Van Dyke is the enterprising minister of 
this enterprising church. 

* * 
MEN ONLY 

Singing members of the John F. Moors 
chapter in Greenfield, Mass., have formed 
a male choir, which sings at each Sunday 
service of All Souls’ Unitarian Church. 
Other chapters that have organized male 
choruses are Middleboro, Mass., and the 
Joseph J. Mason chapter of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Pittsburgh. Have we left 
out anyone? 

* ok 
IS WORSHIP DISAPPEARING? 

A magazine article on a needed reform 
usually suffers the fate at the hands of 
sympathetic readers of being roundly ap- 
proved—with nothing being done about it. 
Not so with an article on “The Disappear- 
ance of Worship” by Professor Edmund 8. 
Conklin in The Christian Century of July 11, 
19384. A Unitarian layman read it, sent it 
to the League and said that the League 
should do something about it. League 
headquarters asked members of the Council 


if they agreed with the article, and, if so,. 
what the League could and should do to 
restore the spirit of worship. A digest of 
the article will shortly be sent with the 
same inquiry to chapter officers and the 
results reported on in due course. 
* * rh 
MEET THEM HALF WAY! 

Writes President Frank W. Scott to 
officers of Mid-Western chapters anent 
the Mid-Western Convention in St. Louis, 
Mo., March 28 and 29: 

“The St. Louis laymen are making prep- 
arations for royal entertainment; League 
headquarters is putting a good deal of 
work into preparations and going to some 


_expense. We hope the Mid-Western chap- 
‘ters will meet them and us half way with a 


representative attendance.” 
* * 
LEAGUE ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 
Greater Boston, Mass., laymen are plan- 
ning a great religious service for Palm 
Sunday evening, April 5, the Sunday im- 
mediately preceding the seventeenth an- 
niversary of the founding of the League, 
April 11. 
* * 
WE ARE BEING STUDIED 
Some students at Du Bois, Pa., are 
studying the influence of religious organiza- 
tions on public life. One young man, 
looking over a list of a hundred organiza- 
tions, picked the Laymen’s League. 
* * 
NO ROOM FOR APPEAL 
So much room was taken in this Bulletin 
in describing the work and the plans of 
the League and its chapters that no space 
is left for a real financial appeal. We have 
room only to state that dollar-a-head dues 
do not begin to finance the work of the 
League; that the League is sticking man- 
fully to its policy of conducting no “drives” 
but relying on its members for support; 
and that special memberships, in amounts 
according to means, are needed far out of 
proportion to the space that this notice 
takes up. The treasurer is Henry D. 
Sharpe and the address is 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 
AGAIN, DETACHABLE 
Try detaching the four pages of this 
Laymen’s League supplement and keeping 
itfor reference. The editors of The Regisiter 
obligingly arranged it that way. 
* * 3 


A sympathetic and intelligent column 
editorial in The San Antonio (Texas) Ex- 
press of February 2 explained the meaning 
and purpose of the “New Partnership” plan 
of the League. 2 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A NOVEL OF EXCELLENCE 


Men and Brethren. By James Gould 
Cozzens. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 282 pp. $2.50. 


If Dr. Charles Park is correct, as he un- 
doubtedly is, in his claim that a sermon “‘is 
something which cannot be dismissed,” 
then Mr. Cozzen’s new novel is a first-rate 
sermon as well as a most stimulating and 
compelling piece of fiction. Here is a 
story about a clergyman out of his pulpit, 
with no soft organ music as a background, 
who is an integrated and thoroughly human 
person, the story of whom for a brief 
forty-eight hours in his mission parish 
cannot be dismissed. Inasmuch as there 
is more common sense and practical wisdom 
in these 282 pages than in a whole semester 
of some courses on pastoral theology, this 
book is highly recommended to all liberal 
ministers interested in a penetrating analy- 
sis of the personal work with individuals 
of a modern clergyman. . 

Rev. Ernest Cudlipp of St. Ambrose’s 
Chapel is not a novelist’s puppet, he is a 
living creature with a religious point of 
view, with exceedingly interesting ideas on 
the world in which he lives. Mr. Cozzen’s 
present novel, even more convincing than 
“The Last Adam,” proves that it was not 
the theme of Lloyd C. Douglas’s “‘Green 
Light’’ which was at fault, but the treat- 
ment of it, for here is a book which de- 
lineates a clergyman helping people whose 
lives are tangled; but here, unlike “Green 
Light,” we find no soft spots, no romantic 
jargon about “the long parade”’ or ‘“‘per- 
sonal adequacy,”’ but much plain speaking 
and good sense, always to some purpose. 

We have waited patiently for a flesh- 
and-blood minister these many years, only 
to receive such fantastic burlesques as 
Mr. Davison in Somerset Maugham’s 
“Rain,” or Rev. Elmer Gantry in Sinclair 
Lewis’s novel. He has finally appeared. 
The author who presents us with Ernest 
Cudlipp has too much integrity to make 
his hero a target for satire. Instead we 
have what Louis Kronenberger properly 
calls ‘fan indestructible human being.” 
This young Episcopal clergyman has a 
mind we enjoy watching at work, and we 
are permitted that pleasure, for in spite of 
his unending ministry to distressed in- 
dividuals we discover his opinions on such 
varied subjects as conversion to Catholi- 
cism, carriage-trade preaching, substitutes 
for mysticism, the need for celibacy in the 
clergy and the minister’s part in left-wing 
politics. It is refreshing to find a novelist 
intelligently at work with the claims of 
Barthianism, Calvinism and the Anglo- 
Catholic party. No minister can finish 
“Men and Brethren” without feeling that 
here is a writer who sympathetically comes 
to grips with the three major occupational 


diseases of the clergy: self-love, statistics 
and cynicism. Parenthetically it is worth 
noting that Mr. Cozzens reveals a familiar- 
ity with the King James’ version of the 
Bible which should flush the cheek of many 
a minister with shame. One of the secon- 
dary pleasures of the reading of this book 
is to note the biblical allusions or para- 
phrases of scripture occurring on almost 
every page. 

No clerical reader can help but enjoy 
the supporting cast of ecclesiastical figures: 
Dr. Lamb, a mellow blend of charm and 
compromise; Carl Willever, a weak, re- 
bellious changeling; Wilber Quinn, whose 
sociology and Episcopalianism are in a 
state of conflict at every turn, and, most 
sympathetic of all, the sad, desolate por- 
trait of Mr. Johnston, a returned mis- 
sionary from the Yukon whose sermon on 
the miraculous draught of fishes is a 
triumph of gentle, satirical criticism un- 
matched in recent fiction. 

The serious reader of ““Men and Breth- 
ren”’ will not soon forget the healthy sanity 
of this modest, unsuccessful East-side 
clergyman as it comes to us in conversa- 
tions with jaded wives of second-rate hus- 
bands and frail creatures beaten by the 
forces of a very modern world. ‘‘Appetites 
depend a good deal on what you spend your 
time thinking about.” ‘One has to be a 
child, at least mentally, to feel the appeal 
of Doctor Buchman and the Groupers. 
What adult could accept as real and true 
that fairy-tale world in which Dutch 
baronesses, Masters of Fox Hounds, and 
formerly intemperate butlers all walked 
laughing and prattling, the children of 
light, and the children of the day?” “I 
still think there is a legitimate difference 


between discretion and hypocrisy. The - 


obligation to charity is greater than the 
obligation to convention, or public opin- 
ion.” 

The plot of this excellent book has not 
been mentioned for the plain reason that it 
is very incidental. We have rather what 
George Eliot, an earlier adventurer in this 
field of fiction, called ‘‘scenes from clerical 
life.” The events are but a trellis upon 
which climb the ideas of Mr. Cozzen’s in- 
tensely interesting mind. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman, 


Plats 


‘REFLECTIONS OF A SCIENTIST 


Out of the Night. By H. J. Muller. 
New York: Vanguard Press. 127 pp. $1.50. 

This little book is explosive in its im- 
plications. A scientist very seldom leaves 
his special field to render a general critique 
of society. Laboratory and life have had, 
superficially, very little in common, al- 
though the laboratory has been more de- 
pendent upon life than any of the scientific 
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purists have been willing to admit. What- 
ever one may think of Dr. Muller’s ulti- 
mate premises, one cannot help but ad- 
mire him for the audacity to weigh our 
present civilization in the scales of right 
and justice. 

Heredity and environment are not 
necessarily antagonistic principles within 
the definitions of this internationally 
known Texas geneticist. Indeed, the 
author believes that the only guarantee 
of sound heredities lies in the transforma- 
tion of the social environment. The notion 
that some classes and races are congenitally 
superior, while some are congenitally in- 
ferior, strikes him as vicious pettifogging. 
Might not our so-called upper classes be 
actually inferior, because they embody a 
jungle ethic of kill ‘‘or be killed?”’ Can the 
society, dominated by these classes, serve 
as a standard when it murders, starves, or 
imprisons its most socially minded and 
idealistic members? 

These are questions that are disturbing 
the consciousness of every thinking person. 
Hitler, with his megalomania of Aryanism, 
has seized control of a highly civilized na- 
tion. Mussolini is attempting forcibly to 
assume his share of ‘‘the white man’s bur- 
den,” thus exemplifying the most degen- 
erate type of nationalism. The most ele- 
mentary opportunities of the individual 
are simultaneously being denied or per- 
verted as economic conditions become more 
severe. 

Muller evaluates all such factors in terms 
of the portentous world scene. He declares 
that cooperation must replace competition 
as the basis of human intercourse. More- 
over, nationalism, with its accompanying 
divisions of race and caste, must ‘give way 
to an internationalism based upon entirely 
new moral values. 

But the cooperative society must be 
inaugurated soon, the author declares, 
without mincing words. Otherwise, all 
scientific or moral endeavor will be choked 
by the present social order. After the 
necessary change, a genuine program of 
eugenics, including voluntary artificial 
parenthood, will be introduced. Socially 
controlled machinery will release man from 
his physical drudgery and liberate his spirit. 
Scientific progress will reach such a height 
that our present inventions will seem crude 
makeshifts designed by savages. 

The author is a University of Texas pro- 
fessor, now on leave of absence while con- 
ducting genetic researches in Moscow. 
He is a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences of the United States, and a foreign 
member of the National Academy of 
Sciences of the Soviet Union. Several 
years ago, his experiments with fruit flies 
established definitely new principles in 
the study of mutations. This book, written 
in layman’s language, is important for its 
effort to coordinate the dialectical prin- 
ciples of Marxian economics with the ex- 
perimental procedure of natural science. 

Harold Preece. 
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WHAT WOULD AMOS SAY? 


HE depression has brought some of us to our 
knees. The man who used to clip coupons, the 
woman who used to have a job, the demoted 

majority of Americans, and our male unemployed are 
all thinking. There is reason to think. In a third of 
our states at the present moment office-holders are 
being tried on criminal charges. Our governmental 
halls are littered with criminal investigations; this is 
only a symbol. 

It is not peculiar, therefore, that our current 
thinking is along ethical lines. It is hardly extraor- 
dinary that we should in the face of existing evil ery 
out for goodness. Like Hosea, who lived in a depres- 
sion period in Israel, we ery: ‘““The Lord hath a con- 
troversy with the inhabitants of the land, because 
there is no truth, nor goodness, nor knowledge of God 
in the land.’”’ The situation has set all of us thinking; 
some of us are on our knees. 

After all our primary need is for goodness—and 
the more evil we see around us the more clearly we 
realize it. A slight knowledge of Hebrew history, of 
which our Cld Testament is a glorious religious facet, 
shows that the more wicked the world, the greater the 
prophetic cry to reform it. Which explains why Jere- 
miah was jailed, Amos was sent home to the hills, and 
Jesus was crucified. 

It also explains why The Register is being advised 
to change its stress in presentation of problems which 
confront us today. Any man who is at all sensitive 
to goodness knows that to some degree he is tarred 
with the brush of evil, and when goodness comes stalk- 
ing among us looking for tarnished culprits, there are 
several ways of acting: Hiding (Adam); admitting 


rr 


guilt (Prodigal Son); blaming the other person (Adam 
again!); or sending goodness home (Amaziah, Amos 
1: VA); 

Liberals today are facing difficulty. Most of them 
have ceased to believe in the orthodox hell. Many 
of them are giving up the orthodox heaven. We 
are left, most of us, with no place to act but this world, 
a condition which the Hebrew prophets also endured, 
but with great courage. We are asked to do ethical 
thinking—yea we feel ourselves driven to such thinking 
even unto the deed. We cannot bring ourselves to 
ethical thinking in a vacuum, and doubt if there is 
any ethical action in heaven. We are left to think 
and act our ethics in this world. Jesus and the biblical 
prophets may, as our Florida friends suggest, give us 
courage and insight to do our work in this world. It 
seems inconceivable to a student of the Bible that 
Amos would ever tell us to pick up our ethically social 
interest and go home. 

Joseph Barth. 


* * 


STRIKE! 


ORKERS in the ladies’ garment industry 
are on strike in Boston. Why are they strik- 
ing? Basically, it is because force is the only 

argument left them in dealing with their employers. 
The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
which is the workers’ bargaining agency, has been 
fruitlessly seeking to bring the non-union manufac- 
turers into conference in the hope of arriving amicably 
at some agreement regarding wages and hours of 
work. At the eleventh hour the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries compelled the manufacturers to 
sit down with union representatives and with the 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. But 
even the influence of public authority was insufficient 
to persuade the employers to sign an agreement with 
the union. 

Conditions in the garment shops clearly need 
correction. The day of ill-lighted, ill-ventilated, un- 
sanitary shops is over. But sweatshops we still have 
with us. Particularly since the ending of the N. R. A. 
wages have fallen to levels which cannot be tolerated. 
Before me are four wage envelopes, each marked with 
the sum received by a girl working in a Boston shop 
which manufactures cotton garments. The figures are 
$6.45, $8.05, $8.39 and $9.42. These are wages paid 
for a full week’s work of forty-eight hours. Not all 
the cotton garment shops pay such wages, but average 
wages have dropped well below the N. R. A. minimum 
of $14.00 for thirty-six hours. It is such conditions as 
these which the union is seeking to correct. A union 
agreement covering wages and hours would set a limit 
below which the violent competition characteristic of 
this industry would not be permitted to drive wages. 
No other agency is in sight which can serve this stabil- 
izing function. 

A group of some thirty disinterested but sympa- 
thetic persons, at the suggestion of the union, recently 
formed the Citizens’ Committee for the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Industry. Members of this committee have 
visited the larger retail stores to urge upon them the 
social desirability of dealing only with such manufac- 
turers as pay a decent wage scale. Other members 
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_ have called upon leading manufacturers to remind 
_ them of their responsibility for overcoming the disor- 
_ ganization which is the bane of the industry, a disor- 
_ ganization which, while it bears most heavily upon the 
_ workers, also injures the manufacturers themselves. 
| It is unfortunate, in these days when by act of 
Congress workers are guaranteed the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively, that employers continue 
to follow traditional tactics of non-cooperation, and 
even of open hostility to unionization. When they 
take this attitude, and when wages are as low as they 
are in Boston’s cotton garment industry, a strike be- 
comes the only means by which the workers can hope 
to improve their position. Under the circumstances 
it is difficult to see more than one side to the issue. 


Lincoln Fairley. 
*k Ox 


A NEW WORD FOR IT 


WEN D. YOUNG'S plea at Rollins College for 
decent sobriety of expression by our outstand- 
ing political speakers on the radio is well in 

season, and wins the response of all men and women 
with sensitive minds. Several of the recent speeches 
by the master voices, addressed to millions unseen, 
have filled us with a sense of intellectual disgust. 
They have made the art of governing a proud nation 
or any honorable state seem such a debased business, 
and have advertised the degradation to the largest 
possible number of people. There have been moments 
when even the pale, self-pitying voices of the crooners 
have been a slight relief from the intemperate tongues 
of our political counsellors, not excepting those of our 
own Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Young’s lofty suggestion will have 
some influence upon the leaders in the political cam- 
paign of this year, even if it does not directly reach the 
popular mind. “May we not ask the great masters 
of our political machine, sitting in these great central 
power stations which so deeply influence public opin- 
ion, to exercise that conscientious care and restraint 
which these sensitive and powerful modern instru- 
ments require?” 

It seems to us, however, that behind the insobriety, 
the wild spites and spurious indignations, of some of 
our political speakers today, there is a more vulgar and 
widespread trouble. Some of its features are of such 
recent development that the precisely right name for it 
is not to be found in the dictionary; but we think we 
have come across a good word in an Fnglish religious 
contemporary. 

It is reported by our contemporary that on a farm 
in southern England—where usually they avoid doing 
such things—there has been some sort of biological 
mix-up, and the product is ‘“‘a creature which is a 
cross between a male swan and a female goose.” 
It displays considerable self-confidence; it apparently 
wishes for popularity, and splashes about the pond 
with abandonment, uttering hungry cries; but as an 

achievement in personality and a contribution to 
social stability it quite definitely is not a success. 

* The most obstinate trouble in the political field 
ay is not_that party speakers cry uncharitably 
ainst one another—and will cry increasingly during 
1e precent year. The worst trouble is that so many 
os. 
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of the politicians are men with no independent charac- 
ter, no courage of their own convictions and no moral 
center. In their political careers they are ‘‘swooses,”’ 
swimming with any tide, representatives of “‘swoosery”’ 
in the popular state of mind. The imminent danger 
to democracy in our country is not from violent revo- 
lution; it is from organized “swoosery.’’ It has been 
fashionable in some quarters during the past few years 
to indulge in scornful talk about the failure of de- 
mocracy and parliamentary institutions. Before we 
echo that talk, let us be quick to take the lesson from 
the bloody failures that are being written on the pages 
of history by peoples who have surrendered, or have 
had stolen from them, the hope that still lives in demo- 
cratic forms of government. At the same time let us 
rid our minds of the soggy notion that democracy au- 
tomatically produces excellent results. It does not— 
so long as the majority of the people admire the 
“swoose,”’ or allow their minds to become subject to 
clap-trap and leave great matters to the mercy of 
moral weaklings who traffic in votes. ‘‘Swoosery”’ 
leads inevitably to the most ignoble kind of servitude. 
Without some independent virtue of mind, some un- 
purchasable honor, some inner standard of decency 
due to straight political breeding, democracy can be- 
come little better than a madhouse. Herein lies the 
everlasting necessity of religion, which The New York 
Times recently has defined as “‘the deep appreciation 
of the permanent values of life.”” Only profound religion, 
opening the ears to a voice of truth more enduring 
than the shouts of passing day, can give a man cour- 
age to serve his time without selling his soul to do it. 
Vivian T. Pomercy. 


* 


_ LIGHT ON THE TIMES 


USTRALIA, unlike most countries, contains a 
section (49) in its Defence Act which provides 
that Australians may not be compelled to serve 

as soldiers outside of Australia. This is written into 
law, and no statute exists under which the Common- 
wealth government would have power to make a regu- 
lation contradicting it. Parliament could change this 
law by a majority vote of both Federal Houses, but 
the law as it stands is a safeguard against any sudden 
edict in time of crisis. Even during the last war, when 
the War Frecautions Act gave the Defence Depart- 
ment exceedingly wide powers, it was considered 
doubtful whether compulsory service overseas could 
be brought in by regulation. The feeling of the public 
was tested by referendum in 1916 and again in 1917. 
On both occasions the vote was definitely against con- 
scription, and this was accepted as decisive. 


Thousands of Italians live in Fgypt, 30,000 in 


. Alexandria, 8,000 in Port Said. Many of these are 


third-generation Fgyptians. Mussolini has tried to 
win them over, partly for direct aid in the Ethiopian 
war, partly for causing disturbances in Fgypt. The 
results have been disappointing. Although in Port 
Said the Italian consul urged the local Italians to vol- 
unteer for military service, only thirty out of 8,000 
enlisted. Meanwhile 7,000 Italians in Fgypt applied 
for Egyptian citizenship. 
Cerere Allen. 
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EUGENE, ORE., IN CRUSADE 
AGAINST ORGANIZED VICE 


A war on organized vice in the city of 
Eugene, Ore., is being actively carried on 
there by members of the Community 
Liberal Church under the leadership of 
the minister, Rev. Herbert Higginbotham. 
In his sermon Sunday, February 9, Mr. 
Higginbotham charged the police depart- 
ment of the city and one of the daily news- 
Papers with complacency in the face of 
the conditions that he says admittedly 
exist in Eugene, and urged the citizens of 
the community to demand that the police 
‘department “clean up” the town. 

After considerable publicity had been 
‘given to Mr. Higginbotham’s sermon a 
Mass meeting was held in the church 
February 12, with the chief of police and 
the chairman of the police committee on 
hand to rebut the charges of negligence and 
collusion against the department. On the 
following day a grand-jury investigation 
of the charges was ordered. This is now 
under way, and it is hoped that it will re- 
sult in an amelioration of the conditions 
‘said to be prevalent in Eugene. 


* * 


A. U. A. HYMN CONTEST 


All readers of The Register are invited to 
submit one or more original hymns, with 
or without music, for consideration in the 
hymn contest now being sponsored by the 
American Unitarian Association in accord- 
ance with a custom initiated three years 
ago. The subject of the hymn is left to 
the contestant and a prize of $10 will be 
awarded to the author of the hynm selected 
by a committee of three judges. The win- 
ning hymn will be sung at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in May and will be- 
‘come the property of the Association. It 
will be recommended for publication in 
The Register. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to 
‘the Hymn Contest Committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and should’ be sent 
‘SO as to reach the committee by April 1. 

* * 


MR. HOOPER RECALLED 


At a special parish meeting on February 
10, the First Parish in Hingham, Mass., 
voted to ask Rey. J. Harry Hooper to with- 
‘draw his resignation. Mr. Hooper will de- 
lay his reply until April 19, when the First 
Parish and the New North Church, which 
‘consider merging, will have held their an- 


nual meetings. 
* * 


ICELANDIC CHURCH NOTES 


Rey. Eyjolfur J. Melan, minister of the 
four Icelandic churches on the Lake Winni- 
peg circuit, is finding the condition of the 
-roads betweem Gimli, Arnes, Riverton, 
and Arborg, so bad at this season that 
traveling is both difficult and expensive, 
despite the fact that his pulpits are but 
from fifteen to twenty-five miles apart. 
Nevertheless conditions in the churches 
themselves are showing a decided improve- 
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ment. At Riverton, S. Thorvaldson, a 
member of the church, has installed a new 
electric lighting system, and at Gimli, also 
through the good efforts of Mr. Thorvald- 
son, new pews are being placed in the 
church. 

Mr. Melan is now teaching manual 
training in the elementary and high schools 
of Riverton, and last summer he opened a 
fresh air camp at Gimli for the children of 
the four churches. 

* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE ASSIST IN 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS DRIVE 


Miss Betty Benson, chairman of the 
international-relations committee of the 
joint young people’s commission on social 
responsibility, has initiated a project for 
getting all Young People’s Christian Union 
and Young People’s Religious Union 
groups to cooperate with the national 
League of Nations Association in the drive 
for membership which that organization 
is now putting on. 

In a letter which was sent out to selected 
member groups, she pointed out that be- 
lievers in peace and international coopera- 
tion ought now particularly to strain every 
nerve towards helping the cause of peace 
in the United States. She went on to say 
that the best way to do this at present is by 
working to strengthen an association which 
is spreading knowledge of the League of 
Nations. i ; 

Groups are requested to help in any way 
that they can, and it is the particular hope 
of the international-relations committee 
that groups will take responsibility for or- 
ganizing the membership drives among 
people in their church, or in a precinct in 
their town. 

Anyone who is interested in this cam- 
paign, and who has not received informa- 
tion about it, is requested to communicate 
with either Miss Benson or Lewis Dexter, at 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 

Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, minister of the 
Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, Mass., will 
preach at the King’s Chapel noon services 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 10-11; 
Dr. Charles R. Brown, Dean Emeritus of 
Yale Divinity School, will preach on Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 12-13. The ser- 
vices are broadcast by Station WCOP. 
On Monday at noon Raymond C. Robin- 
son will give an organ recital. 


* * 


CALENDAR 
March 12: 

Evening Alliance of Greater Boston at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. Supper at 6 p.m. Meeting at 7.45 
p. m. 


March 16: 

Boston Sunday School Union at West 
Newton Unitarian Church. Supper at 6 
p.m. Meeting at 7. 


i 


DAVID RAMSEY SPEAKS TO 
LIBERAL MINISTERS’ CLUB 


The February meeting of the Liberal 
Ministers’ Club of New York, N. Y., was 
held at the Amherst Club, Monday, 
February 10. Twenty members were 
present and heard the speaker, David 
Ramsey of the editorial department of The 
Daily Worker, speak on ‘Communism 
Today.” 
of thought and precision of expression dis- 
cussed three phases of Communism, the 
economic technique, the philosophy, and 
the ethics. Those present were extremely 
appreciative of the unusual quality of 
the mind of the speaker, formerly a mem- 


. ber of the faculty of Johns Hopkins Uni~ 
‘versity and a scientist of great promise who 
.changed his field to enter political jour- 


nalism. There emerged from the question 
period the indication that the whole tactic 
and approach of Communism had changed 
within the past year. Restrictions on mem- 
bership in. the party, discipline of party 
members, the uncooperative spirit, all 
have been modified and been replaced by a 
more compromising and generous spirit. 
Mr. Ramsey attributed this to the appear- 
ance of Hitler, whose success he said 
changed the whole face of international 
politics. He said that the Communists 
recognized the error of their tactics in 
Germany, and were now committed to the 
sincere promotion of the united front. 


* * 


RECEIVES D. D. 


The honorary degree of doctor of divin- 
ity was conferred upon Rev. Charles P. 
Connolly, of Rockford, Ill., by Rockford 
College, at exercises in celebration of the 
eighty-ninth anniversary of the granting of 
the college’s charter, February 23. Dr. 
Connolly, who has been minister of the 
Church of the Christian Union in Rockford 
since 1913, has always been an active civic 
worker in that city. He was the first 


' president and executive secretary of the 


Social Service Federation, and director of 
the Family Welfare Association, and is 
now president of the professional men’s 
forum, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Booker Washington social service 
center, and a director of the Salvation 
Army and of the Red Cross. 

Dr. Connolly was born in Warren, Ohio, 
and graduated from Dickinson College in 
1895. After attending .Columbia Univer- 
sity he received the degree of bachelor of 
divinity from the Union Theological 
Seminary. After pastorates in Congrega- 
tional churches at Hiawatha, Kans., and 
Leavenworth, Kans., he became minister 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., leaving there in 1913 to 
go to Rockford. 


* * 


Worcester, Mass.—Fifty-six members 
of the church school of the First Unitarian 
Church have been perfect in attendance 
so far this year. 


Mr. Ramsey with great clarity — 


' 


’ 
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REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 
| WILL LECTURE ON EUROPE 


Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., will give a lecture, ‘‘Europe in the 
Balance,” under the auspices of the 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, at 
eight o’clock Thursday evening, March 19, 
in the parish hall of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. Mr. Rutledge’s 
talk will be illustrated with colored motion 
pictures made by a new process that repro- 
duces colors more faithfully than has any 
of the older methods. During the past 
summer Mr. Rutledge visited many Euro- 
pean countries and had unusual oppor- 
tunities to study the troubled condition of 
the continent, so that his lecture offers 
the testimony of an eye-witness. 


Tickets to the lecture, to which the pub- - 


lic is cordially invited, may be obtained 
from Miss Emily Cline, 56 Magnolia 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., Mrs. Mabel 
Brevoort, 50 Beacon Street, Boston, or any 
member of the Evening Alliance group. 
There is a small charge for admission. 

* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, associate 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a call to 
the ministry of the First Universalist 
Church, Salem, Mass. He will go to Salem 
April 1. 

Rey. Irving W. Stultz, minister of the 
Channing Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the ministry of the 
Second Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Concord, N.H. Mr. Stultz will assume his 
new duties April 1. 

2k * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., addressed the Women’s Alliance 
of Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., at its 
meeting February 25. Mr. Hitchen’s sub- 
ject was ‘Poems of the Irish Literary 
Renaissance.” 
Rev. Joseph T. Salek of Flatbush, N. Y., 
conducted the service of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, 
February 9. 
Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., preached 
in the Harvard Memorial Chapel Sunday 
morning, February 23, and conducted 
morning prayers there during the following 
week. 
Rey. Milma S. Lappala of Virginia, 
Minn., has been granted a short leave of 
absence by her churches at Virginia and 
Angora, Minn., so that she may make a 
coast-to-coast speaking tour, addressing 
Finnish women’s organizations. Mrs. 
_ Lappala’s trip, which is being sponsored 
* by the National Order of Ladies of Kaleva, 
begins on the West Coast. She will speak 
in New England at a date to be announced. 

Dr. Samuel A.~Eliot, minister emeritus 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., preached the sermon at the regular 


Sunday morning service of the Unitarian 
Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Forty men of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., gave a surprise 
birthday dinner to the minister, Dr. Frank 
S. C. Wicks, Saturday, February 15. Dr. 
Wicks was presented with a fountain pen 
set. 

Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, preached at 
the service of the Church of Our Father, 
Detroit, Mich., Sunday, February 16. 
Mr. Call’s subject was “For Such a Time 
asebhIse. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For what purpose was the De- 
partment of Public Relations es- 


tablished? 


Both the Commission of Appraisal 
and the Department of Public Rela- 
tions sprang out of the same situation. 
The condition of our churches, after 
five years of the worst depression the 
country has ever known, has given us 
all great concern. The Commission of 
Appraisal was authorized by the annual 
meeting of 1934 to study our denomina- 
tional life and report upon it. The 
Department of Public Relations origi- 
nated in the executive committee of 
the board of directors in the summer of 
1935, and has continued to operate with 

_the approval of the board itself. 

The Department of Public Relations 
is in no way opposed to the Commis- 
sion of Appraisal, as a few have thought. 
There would have been a Department 
of Public Relations, undoubtedly, even 
though there had been no Commission 
of Appraisal, and whatever the Com- 
mission can accomplish for the strength- 
ening of our fellowship will make this 
work of public relations that much 
easier. 

The Department of Public Relations, 
then, is the fruition of much discussion 
in the board of directors over a period 
of some years. The immediate occasion 
for its creation was the alarming drop 
in contributions to our work. The sole 
purpose of the department is to remove 
any ignorance or unreasonable preju- 
dice that may exist regarding the or- 
ganized work of our fellowship, to en- 
hance the spirit of unity, of confidence, 
of good will, to increase the sense of 
moral and financial responsibility of 
each church for all the churches, and so 
to make possible a vigorous, courage- 
ous, forward-moving fellowship. 
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MR. CLARE BROADCASTS FOR 
CANADIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL 


A series of ten lectures by Rev. Lawrence. 
Clare of Montreal, Canada, is being pre- 
sented over radio station CFCF, Montreal,, 
each Friday evening at eight o’clock. The 
series, which is being broadcast through the 
courtesy of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, is sponsored by the]Montreal com- 
mittee of the National Council of Educa- 
tion. The Council’s aim is toward the 
broadening of horizons and the mainte- 
nance of a healthy perspective in every~ 
day affairs. In this series Mr. Clare is: 
attempting to throw new light upon the. 
problems of life, to encourage belief in: 
man and his possibilities, and to develop, 
appreciation of nature and the arts. 

The talks already given were on ‘‘Mar-. 
vels That Are Taken for Granted” and 
“The Beauty of Our Planet.” Those to 
come are: March 6, ‘“‘The Mriacle of Life’; 
March 13, ‘“Man’s Place in Nature”; 
March 20, “Is Man a Failure?”’; March 27 : 
“How Man Developed Science, with As- 
tonishing Results’; April 3, “What Is 
Art, and Why Is It Important?”; April 
10, “The Joys of Life’; April 17, “My 
Mind to Me a Kingdom Is”; and April 24, 
“The Statesman and His Task.” 


* * 


UNITARIANS FOR PEACE ACTION 


By unanimous vote of the boards of di- 
rectors of the Massachusetts League for 
Peace Action and the Massachusetts 
branch of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion, the activities of the two organizations 
were merged February 24, the peace-ac- 
tion work being carried on as a hew de- 
partment of the League of Nations As- 
sociation. It is expected that this ar- 
rangement will avoid duplication of effort 
and will strengthen both organizations. 

Among those serving on the policy and 
peace-action committees of the Association 
are Mrs. Robert C. Dexter, who was presi- 
dent of the League, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
minister emeritus of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., Frank B. Fred- 
erick, former president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and Miss Sara 
Comins, former executive secretary of the 
Yee baety Ul. 


per 


EVENING ALLIANCE 


Archer Nickerson, master of the Frank 
V. Thompson School in Dorchester, will 
address a meeting of the Evening Alliance 
group of Unitarian and other liberal Chris- 
tian women, to be held in the Parish Hall 
of the Arlington Street Church on Thurs- 
day, March 12, at 7.45 p.m. His subject 
will be “Our Public Schools of Today.” 

The guest for the evening will be Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, regional vice-president of 
Alliance work for New England, and Miss 
Augusta Jackson will act as hostess. 

Preceding the business meeting a supper 
will be served at six o’clock. 
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Our Fourm 
(Continued from page 154) 


scribe to The Register, or renew our sub- 
scriptions, on the plea that we should sup- 
port it as the organ of Unitarianism, and 
then make it the vehicle of articles such as 
that referred to. Mr. Davidow obviously 
esteems more highly than many of us the 
patriotism, wisdom, and self-control of 
Congressional majorities, but that is some- 
what beside the point which I wish to 
make, that a religious journal such as The 
Register should keep out of politics. 
Herbert T. Tiffany. 
Baltimore, Md. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As a subscriber to The Christian Register, 
I desire to express my disapproval of such 
articles as the one by Larry S. Davidow 
in the issue of February 18, firstly because 
it is political in character and has no place 
in a journal dealing with religious and 
moral questions; and, secondly, because 
his arguments or statesments give no justi- 
fication for his using the words ‘‘usurpation 
of authority by the Supreme Court.” 
It is not my intention, however, to criticize 
his article, but rather the editors of the 
journal. 

Thomas C. Corner. 
Baltimore, Md. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Tstill say, ‘Thank God for the Supreme 
Court.” By the way, there seems to be 
an occasional (near) unAmerican article 
creeping into this most excellent publica- 
tion. 
B.L. McCue. 
Colusa, Calif. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Your description of contributors in the 
issue of March 28, 1985, discloses that 
Larry S. Davidow of Detroit is an attor- 
ney, and so it is doubly as a brother that I 
venture to comment on his “The Court 
and the People’s Will” in the issue of 
February 138, 1936, from a professional as 
well as a layman’s standpoint. 

However desirable may be considered the 
goal he seeks, it should, perhaps, be pointed 
out, to conserve useful thought on the 
problem, avoid wasted effort and avert 
false hopes, that the method suggested in 
the short article referred to is quite unwork- 
able legally. Granting that Congress 
might now under the doctrine of Ex parte 
McCardle (7 Wall. 506; 1869) and following 
cases perhaps withdraw the appellate juris- 
diction of the United States Supreme Court 
over cases involving constitutional ques- 
tions, it could clearly not successfully pro- 
hibit consideration of such questions in all 
lower federal courts so as not to allow them 
to be heard anywhere. A law which at- 
tempted such result would undoubtedly 
be held invalid by any court before which 
cases under it arose, as an unconstitutional 


attempt to deny to citizens the right to 
have judicial determination, under due 
process and with many elementary safe- 
guards, upon provisions of law affecting 
their life, liberty or property. The right 
of every man to his day in court on any 
actual question he desires to raise is funda- 
mental in our plan of government, and 
even perhaps more important to our de- 
mocracy than any of the complicated newer 
social issues currently discussed. Its pro- 
tection and maintenance by all our courts 
will probably on sober reflection be agreed 
to be vital by most of our citizens. 

If then the constitutionality of debated 
laws must always remain open to litigation 
and be decided by some courts somewhere, 
to wipe out the power of the Supreme Court 
to determine such issues finally and uni- 
formly for the whole country would but 
leave us at the mercy of the numerous 
district courts of first instance or the ten 
Circuit Courts of Appeal, none of whose 
decisions would be binding in any other 
Circuit, with a resulting diversity of law 
that would speedily plunge us into an in- 
tolerable chaos. Actually the recent tend- 
ency of the highest court to annul laws 
“passed by the representatives of the 
people’”’ would be little checked if the de- 
cision were left finally with lower federal 
courts; for of the six principal Supreme 
Court decisions since January 1, 1935, 
passing upon the question of constitu- 
tionality, three annulling the laws (N. R. A. 
N. I. R. A., and Frazier-Lemke) reversed 
the favorable decisions below, two (A. A. A. 
and Railroad Retirement) affirmed the un- 
favorable decisions below and one (Gold 
Reserve) affirmed the decision below which 
upheld the law. Two upholding decisions 
(Securities and 'T. V. A.) and two annulling 
ones (Public Utility Holding and Slum 
Clearance) still (when this is written) 
await final determination by the Supreme 
Court. This, despite the presumption 
that under present conditions is supposed 
to operate more strongly in lower courts 
than in the highest in favor of the validity 
of statutes, and the natural tendency of 
any lower court to follow the general policy 
of its superior tribunal, so far as that may 
be discerned in advance. 

However devoutly one might wish a 
different consummation, a frank facing of 
the hard legal facts seems still to show that, 
apart from the precarious expedient of en- 
larging the personnel of the Supreme Court, 
the only successful means of checking the 
interference which Mr. Davidow deplores 
would be a constitutional amendment. 

Gordon Ireland. 

Baton Rouge, La. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 


Re “The Court and the People’s Will” » 


by Larry S. Davidow, in your February 13 
issue: . 

Mr. Dayjdow proposes ‘‘a short, prac- 
tical, legal and constitutional way’ to 
“stop this conduct”—that is, of the Su- 
preme Court reviewing acts of Congress at 


. over so long a time. 


’ 
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the behest of its aggrieved citizens. He 
proposes that Congress declare itself in- 
fallible and above judicial review. That 
might indeed be a “short and practical’’ 
method but probably not a legal or constitu- | 
tional one. We have witnessed many 
things in the past three years-that give us 
cause to thank ourselves for the Supreme 
Court and its right to pass on the hasty 
and ill-advised acts of Congress. 

Mr. Davidow goes to lengths to show ~ 
that the framers of our Constitution gave 
the court no power of review of congres- 
sional acts, and hence that the court has 
illegally arrogated to itself for over a cen- 
tury and one-half such power. It seems 
odd that no one discovered this omission 
Many of the framers 
of our Constitution lived long enough to 
see the Court functioning on similar prob- 
lems and none of them raised his voice 
in protest. Of course they had no new deal 
at that time to inject so many unconsti- 
tutional issues or proposals as we have re- 
cently seen, but none the less if they had 
not intended the Supreme Court to pass 
on acts of Congress they would have 
quickly made it known. 

It occurs to me that the Constitution was 
long debated and agreed upon before there 
was any Congress of the United States of 
America as we now know it, and that par- 
ticular pains were taken so that no hasty 
and poorly considered changes could be 
made except by the prescribed method 
through the several states. But Mr. 
Davidow becomes very impatient about 
the will of the people and thinks it a great 
injustice that the acts of a Congress, supine 
or otherwise, should be reviewed by any 
court. 

Under his proposal the rights of states as 
reserved to them by the Constitution 
might be entirely swept away, since no one 
but Congress itself might pass upon its 
own acts.: 

If Mr. Davidow is even half-way correct, 
then we need one vital amendment to the 
Constitution—one that definitely says 
the Supreme Court shall have the full 
rights it has exercised for over 150 years, 
the right to pass upon the constitution- 
ality of all acts of Congress. 

V. P. Strange. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* * 


INSPIRATIONAL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have been interested and inspired by 
the article by Professor Hornell Hart in 
The Register of February-6. It seems to 
suggest what is most essential in the prac- 
tice of liberal religion. 

Ways of approach to reality may differ, 
but this is one we can all try, and even if 
we do not ever attain the heights of the 
favored few, from a purely personal and 
psychological point of. view, I consider 
the practice of meditation richly rewarding. 

_ Ella Baxter Winn. 

Houston, Texas. 
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CHURCH NOTES 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—An institute of re- 
ligion at which local questions and the 
findings of the Commission of Appraisal 
are being studied, is being held this month 
by the Unitarian Church Fellowship of 
Liberal Religion. 


Eugene, Ore.—Reyv. Richard Steiner of 
Portland, Ore., spoke on ‘Liberalism and 
Loyalty” at the rally and dinner of the 
Community Liberal Church, Wednesday, 
February 26. Other speakers on the pro- 
gram and their subjects were: Dr. Wayne 
L. Morse of the University of Oregon, 
“Your Church and Its Relationship to the 
Community”; Professor S. Stephenson 
Smith of the University of Oregon, “Your 
Church and the Liberal Movements’’; 
Harry Johnson, president of the United 
Workers’ League, ‘‘Your Church and the 
Problems of the Worker’; Howard Oh- 
mart, chairman of the Students’ Coopera- 
tive Living Association, ‘“‘The Influence of 
Your Church Among University Students’; 
and Mrs. J. A. Hoffman, superintendent 
of the church school, ‘“Your Church and 
the Children.” 


Florence, Mass.——On Washington’s 
Birthday the Unitarian church school 
held a delightful International Tea. The 
guests of honor were ten young women 
from different countries, students at 
Smith College, who have spoken before the 
church school during the year under the 
leadership of Miss Margery Mitchell of 
the Smith College Association of Christian 
Workers. The countries represented were 
Holland, France, Spain, Germany, Iraq, 
China, Japan, India, Puerto Rico, and 
Argentina. The religions represented were 
Mohammedanism, Confucianism, Catholi- 
cism and the Society of Friends, as well as 
other Protestant sects. — 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The first half of 
the service of All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
Sunday morning, February 23, was taken 
by the boys of the Caney Creek Commun- 
ity Center of Pippapass, Ky. The boys 
presented a picture of conditions in the 
Kentucky mountains and sang traditional 
songs. 


Lancaster, Pa.—-New furnishings have 
been installed in Emerson Hall of the 
Church of Our Father for the use of the 
church school. They are to be formally 
dedicated this month, 


Montpelier, Vt.—Four members of the 
church school of the Church of the Messiah 
received awards for three months’ perfect 
attendance at the schoo! service, Sunday, 
February 9. 


Wollaston, Mass.—During the month 
of January ten new members signed the 
. covenant with the Wollaston Unitarian 
Society. The largest congregation of the 
year was present Sunday morning, Feb- 
ruary 16, to hear Rey. Robert W. Jones 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Devere Allen is head of the Nofrontier 
News Service. 

Joseph Barth is minister of the Channing 
Religious Society, Newton, Mass. He 
also assists in the conduct of the noon- 
day services at King’s Chapel, Boston. 

Lawrence Clare is minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. He is chairman 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 

Lincoln Fairley, who is Professor of 
Economics at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, is chairman of the 
Massachusetts Citizens’ Committee for 
the Ladies’ Garment Industry. He is the 
son of Rev. James A. Fairley. 

Bradford E. Gale is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass. 

Benson Y. Landis is News Correspondent 
for the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; March 10-11, Rev. Carl 
Heath Kopf, Mt. Vernon Church, Boston; March 
12-18, Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. Services broadcast by Station 
WCOP. 

BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Subject: “The Church and the Religious 
Spirit.” Sunday evening service at 8 p.m. Subject: 
“A Religion of Great Demands.” Mr. Greeley will 
preach. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p.m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel Noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hatel worthy of patronage. 
Te rendem esacflent service and Aa 8 a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reeerve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Sunday, 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


& MONTHs FOR $1 .OO 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


Pisce enter my subscription at your 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


Name SOT SHE SHSSHEHTSHSHHHHSHSSHHHSHHESHEHHEHSHEHEHHHHHHEHEHEHH HEHEHE HEHE HTH HEHEHE HEED eeee 


DILLMELI TRIE adic ole cieteteisicidieiaiciveasls siacisicceecou cc cence: cb teensccce Fercceceeeeeeee 


CUGENET a aenineccicdisciisadscicetedeusiccrotccccecccc ce Ae sevcneccceccveseceses 


_ preach the first sermon in a series on “Our 
|A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


Faith—Its Sources.” 
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Pleasantries 


Mrs. ——, who was graduated from 
College at the age of 20, never regained 
consciousneas.—Cincinnati paper. 

* * 

“Tommy Simpson, have you any good 
excuse for being late this morning?” 

Tommy: ‘‘Yes—we had waffles and syrup 
for breakfast.””— Pathfinder. 

* * 

The young bride was extolling the vir- 
tues of her husband to a friend. 

“George is just the most generous man 
in the world,” she declared. ‘‘He gives me 
everything credit can buy.”—FPearson’s. 

on 


“Who was that pretty little thing I saw 
you with last night?” 

“Will you promise not to tell my wife?” 

‘Surely, I promise.” 

“Well, it was my wife.”—Dagens Ny- 
heier (Stockholm). 

* _* 

A man on trial for his life was being 
examined by a group of alienists. Sud- 
denly one doctor jumped up and shouted 
at him: 

“Quick, how many feet has a centi- 
pede?” 

The man came back in a dry, dry voice: 

“Gad,-is that all you have to worry 
‘about?”—Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record. 

: ; * * 


Some of the depression sufferers are like 
the darkey who had been playing poker. 

He said: “Tell you, boys, I dun los’ 
a heap o’ money las’ night.” 

“How much did you lose?” 

“A hundred and eighty-seben dollars 
an’ fohteen cents.” 

“Golly! dat wuz a heap o’ money.” 

“Yas, siree, and de wust of it wuz, de 
fohteen cents wuz cash.”—Eachange. 

* ae 

The mighty engines of the liner throbbed 
ceaselessly. 'The chief engineer wiped a 
perspiring forehead as he scowled at the 
pale-faced young man with the oil-can. 

“Look here,” he growled, ‘‘you aren’t 
helping me much with these engines. I 
understood you knew something about the 
game.” 

“So I do,’’ stammered the other, ‘‘but 
on a smaller scale, you know.” 
‘“‘What’s your usual job?” 
“Watch repairing.” —El 

News. 


Paso World- 


* * 


Why bother to write jokes when one 
can get dialogue like the following, over- 
heard at the Bureau of Naturalization?— 

‘Where is Washington?” 

“‘He’s dead.” 

“T mean the Capital of the United 
States.”’ 

“Oh, they loaned it all to Europe.” 

“Do you promise to support the Con- 
stitution?” 

“Me? How can I? I’ve a wife and six 
children to support.”—Western Truck 
Owner. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


Aue Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 


children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


‘variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


REV. DILWORTH LUPTON 
will deliver daily lectures on 
“The Local Church — 
How to Make It More Effective’’ 
at the 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 


Star Island — July 4-11 
Conducted by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 


Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treas. 
180 Longwood Avenue > ot Boston, Mass. 


_ Our National Drive for More Readers 
Mr. Herbert Parsons says: 


(President of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 1931-1935) 


“‘Not being able to remember a time when! did not 
read The Christian Register, 1 cannot think of a religious 
liberal denying himself this link to the thought of the 


world of his own kind. 


“It follows that every such man has a distinct 
obligation to help to secure the continuance of this 
journal of progress and its widest possible constitu- 


ency. 


Here is one of those rare opportunities where a 


personal gain joins with a serious duty.’’ 


Our agent in your church would be 
glad to forward your subscription 


